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ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 


BRIEF NOTICES OF EMINENT AMERICANS 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM SHALER.- 





BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 


Wixtiam Suiver, who died a few weeks since at Havana, was a 
man of too much merit to pass away with only a slight tribute to his 
memory. He deserves an ample page in the history of his country. 

He was born at Bridgeport, in the state of Connecticut, in the 
year 1773, of very respectable parents. He had the misfortune to 
lose his mother when he was only eight years of age, and when 
about twelve, his father died of apoplexy, leaving the subject of this 
memoir a destitute orphan child, master of his own actions. From 
this period until he was twenty, he had no instruction but that 
which he gained incidentally among his associates. The early im- 
pressions made on his mind by the precepts of his excellent mother, 
seemed now to become more vivid, and he began to feel a deep 
sense of his want of mental cultivation, which induced him to set 
about teaching himself. The French revolution had taken place, 
and he became warmly attached to the cause, and commenced 
learning the French language, and studying the history of that won- 
derful people, and he soon read their philosophical works with the 
same enthusiasm in which many of them were written 

In 1794, then only twenty-one years of age, Mr. Shaler left this 
country for Europe, and remained abroad in mercantile pursuits for 
twelve years. During this time he made great progress in acquiring 
the languages of modern Europe, having also gamed a very good 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. The wnter of this sketch saw a 
very excellent Greek grammar which Mr. Shaler had compiled for 
his own use. On one of these voyages before his return to the United 
States, he translated Malina’s Civil History of Chili, from the Italian, 
which was subsequently published in this country and in England, 
together with the natural history of the same, by another translator. 
There are no other versions of the work in our language. On his 
return to this country, he travelled for several years, and became 
acquainted with the history, geography and statistics of the United 
States, and had formed a general acquaintance with many of the 
most distinguished men in most of the states of the Union. His 
company was much sought, for he was ever ready in conversation, 
and his information was laid up in systematic order. On one of his 
tours to Washington, Mr. Shaler was introduced to Mr. Madison, 
as a gentleman to whom the country had been indebted for much 
correct information while he was in foreign countries. At this time 
it was difficult to get correct information from South America, and 
it was indispensable that an agent should be sent to several parts 
of that country, and Mr. Madison appointed Mr. Shaler to this mus- 
sion. He was precisely fitted for this important embassy, for, be- 
sides his general information, the Spanish language was very fami- 
liar to him, and he had accustomed himself to every hardship. He 
was absent on this mission about four years, and during this time 
kept our government apprised of all the events in these struggling 
republics, then unacknowledged by any nation as such. On his 
return, Mr. Madison sent him to Europe, and attached him to the 
commission appointed for the purpose of treating with Great Britain 
for peace. After the treaty was effected, Mr. Madison appointed 
Mr. Shaler a commissioner to treat of peace with Algiers, and even- 
tually as consul-general to the states of Barbary. No public fune- 
tionary ever sustained himself better than William Shaler. He kept 
a peace with Algiers for the long pericd of fourteen years, and at 
the same time raised and maintained the national credit there, and 
put it upon a footing of respect and dignity, which had never 
been achieved by any other foreign agent in that barbarous land 
During the same period Great Britain, Spain and France had been 
continually engaged in quarrels with the Algerine government 
The former, notwithstanding the chastisement of Algiers by Lord 
Exmouth, was grossly insulted in 1824; and, after sustaining a war 
of six months, at an immense expense in equipping and sending out 
a powerful expedition, concluded a peace by abandoning all the 
questions in dispute. Spain, after suffering a quasi war, waged by the 
Algerines against her commerce, on the most preposterous pretexts, 
during a course of years, finally concluded a peace in 1827, by the 
payment of three hundred thousand dollars. France, after a series 
of insults and vexations, which ought never to have been borne 
for a day, was involved in a war with those pirates the same year, and 
wes compelled to equip the greatest armament that probably ever 
sailed from the shores of Europe for their castigation, and the vindi- 
cation of national honour. Mr. Shaler was highly respected by the con- 
suls of other nations, and by these nations themselves. He was called 
upon frequently to interpose between the dey and the European 


| consuls residing in Algiers 


The services he rendered Great Bri- 
tain were such that Lord Exmouth, in 1816, wrote Mr. Consul 
Shaler a letter of thanks, offering him a pecuniary compensation 


| also, of a large amount ; but this was not accepted, for he had dis- 


charged a duty only ; one that he thought was morally binding on 
a high-minded man, though not laid down in any code of inter- 
national law 

In 1826, Mr. Shaler published his sketches of Algiers. This 
book was highly complimented by French writers and particularly 
in the ** Revue Encyclopedique” at Paris. This work contains a 
faithful record of Algerine affairs to 1824, and is just to Mr 
Shaler, in showing the superiority of his conduct over that of other 
From these sketches the French learned the 


agents in Algiers 
and 


best method of attacking the city of Algiers with success 
they followed the directions most minutely. Mr. Shaler’s book 
made all Europe ashamed, that those pirates, so feeble in them- 
selves, should have vexed the Mediterranean sea so long, and 
exacted tribute from the most powerful nations, while the United 
States, with an infant navy, had refused to pay them for peace, and 
repeatedly chastised their insolence; and it was agreed on all 
hands, that our agent among the Barbary powers deserved a good 
share of the glory awarded to our republic. So deeply impressed 
was the king of Naples with the energy and firmness, as well as 
generosity of the American consul general, that he ordered a 
letter to be written to him by his prime minister for the services that 
he had rendered Christendom at large, and his people in particular 

Mr. Shaler received two letters from Governor Clinton, one m 
1826, and the other in 1827, of the most complimentary char- 
acter for In 1819, Mr. Shaler began to 
reflect that it would be wise in him to think of honour less and of 
property more, and asked the president of the United States to 
appoint him consul to Havana, that he might put by something for 
This was agreed to without hesitation, for no other 


his services abroad 


his old age 
man could urge such claims for the office 

On his voyage to Cuba he was shipwrecked, and by great 
exertion got to one of the English West India islands. The gov- 
ernor of the island was acquainted with the services which Mr 
Shaler had rendered the British government, and at once ordered 
a ship of war to take the consul to Havana. ‘This was a deserved 
tribute of respect and one deeply felt by the receiver of it. Since 
he accepted the office he has visited his native land every summer, 
and enjoyed a rural retreat in his beloved Connecticut, and was 
making preparations, when the cholera reached Havana, for a visit 
to us this coming summer; but he was destined to be a victim to 
this scourge of the human race 

There was such a modesty about Mr. Shaler, 
were not so extensively known as they should have been ; but those 
who had the good fortune to know him, were of one opimon in 


regard to the extent of his acquirements 


that his merits 


In 1825, the American Philosophical Society elected him a mem- 
ber, and received from him sound and excellent communications 

In 1828, Princeton College gave him the honorary degree of 
master of arts, and did herself credit by enrolling hun among her 
distinguished alumni 

When the first Literary Convention was held im the city of New- 
York, in the year 1830, it being made known to that body that Mr 
Shaler was in the city, he was forthwith elected a member by 
them and took his seat, and there was no man among them who 
had made education so much a subject of thought as Mr. Shaler, 
fur he had visited numerous institutions of learning in every part 
of the world; and had also made deep researches into onental 
literature, the mother of all modern knowledge 

In person, Mr. Shaler was above the ordinary height. His 
countenance was one of great gravity, and full of thought. At 
melancholy in t—something that 





times there was something like 
seemed to say, even to those who knew him well—that there had 
His voice was deep-toned and 


more flexible than a strong man 


been some blow upon his Acart 


manly ; but, at the same time, 


commonly possesses; this was in some measure owing to his ac- 
untance with so many languages, and his frequent opportunities 
Mr. Shaler was not only a learned man but a deep 


took nothing upon the credit of another that he could 


qu 
to spe ik them 


he 


reasoner ; 
examine himself, and he brought all his strength to every subject 
he investigated. He was not selfish in his learning. The author 
of this humble tribute to his memory has often been indebted to 
him for facts that required no small research to attain, and for 
opinions that only a mature and vigorous mind could form 

He has probably left many manuscripts of unportance, which, it 
is to be hoped, have fallen into proper hands to secure his fame 


and his country’s honor 


SELECT ESSAYS, 


WE preserve the annexed essay from oblivion, as one of the 
earliest effusions of a valued correspondent. It was written, many 
years ago, for a paper entitled the “ Literary Gazette,” which, 
though a clever work, enjoyed but a transitory existence, and is 
now, probably, in the recollection of but few readers 





CONTENTMENT 

Yawn not, I beseech thee, gentle reader, as thine eve, in search 
of something fresh and glowing, resteth on the somniferous word 
that stands as title to this essay; true it is, that this is no maiden 
theme—true it is, that it has been hacked and written upon from 
time immemonial ; yet, notwithstanding, let not, as thou leanest 
back in thy easy-chair, with thy corporeal eye vacantly fixed on the 
chimney ornaments—let not thy mental optics picture that this 
will prove like unto 


“a thrice told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man” 





but if thou art (as I trust thou art) one of those beings whose ethe- 
real mind, despising cold, dull probabilities and realities, can pro- 
perly “image to itself,” imagine that thou art on the point of perus- 
ing a new Waverley novel, or one of Irving's beautiful tales, or any 
thing else equally delectable—with all the pleasurable anticipa- 
tions such thoughts should call forth—the edge of thy critical acu- 
men taken off—and thy mind favourably and attentively pre-dispos- 


} 
ed, 


“read, mark, and inwardly digest.” 

Contentment is one of a large class of words, to which a vague 
and unsatisfactory meaning has long been attached , like “ happi- 
ness,” ** poetry,” &e. it has never been clearly defined nor tho- 
roughly understood : this has not been for the lack of pen, ink, and 
paper, wasted in its service, as it has ever formed one of the choic- 
est themes for young magazine essayists and maiden poets—-a sub- 
ject that intermeddles not with any of the conflicting passions of 
society—that disturbs no man’s preconceived opinions or preju- 
im short, a sort of neutral ground, on which every author 
So 


far so good; so long as master’s essay was of a reasonable length, 


dices 


who wished to write without fear of contradiction, adventured 


neatly worded, and interlarded with a few suitable quotations, such 
as, **O thou nymph, with placid eye,” &c.—or so long as miss's 
lines contained the requisite number of syllables, and jingled into 
something like rhyme, they were rendered perfectly happy, and in 
their own estimation half immortal, by the insertion of their lucu- 
brations in some country magazine. ‘The school-fellows of the one 
party, and the sentimental embryo blue-stocking friends of the other, 
pronounced them of course to be “the most clever and elegant 
things that had ever been composed,” and then, they and their fame 
passed away. These successes engendered another fry, and, as 
a subject seldom loses any thing—as it would have be en quite 
common-place to be contented with bestowing the same degree of 
praise as thew predecessors, the blessings and benefits of content- 
teens, and moralists in short 
The thing became 
the divine 


ment, according to misses in theo 
jackets, increased in 4 most amazing degree 
catching: the church and stage lent it a helping hand 
lauded it from the pulpit, and the third-rate character in a play, 
(generally a little poverty-stricken man in black) frequently took oc- 
casion, as he went off, to expatiate in a twe ive-line speech Or 80, 
on the conjoined blessings of contentment and a clear conscience 
At last its panegyrists became quite farious ; they must needs * out 
herod Herod,” with a vengeance—they held it as part of our “ be- 
g's end and un 


in a sovereign panacea for all the evils of life— 


as a thing synonymous with happiness —in shoit, as the ne plus ultra 


f human enjoyment, without which nothing could be good, and 
But what in sober sense did al! 
Word 


lamation is not always sense 


with which nothing could be Il 


this amount to’ why nothing are only words—poetry is 


not always truth—and de« 
There 1s perhaps no sounder or more generally acknowledged axiom 
than that the 


this may be one great reason why contentment has found such fa 


value of a thing ts in proportion to its scarcity, and 


vour in the eyes of the multutude—every one setting the highest 
value on what he had not, and indifferent to the praise which might 
be bestowed upon its virtues and efficacy, so long as he knew his 
neighbour no richer than himself. Thus it is, that this thing, whose 
intrinsic value (except in a very limited degree,) 1s not worth a cent, 
has, as a regularly be-praised subject, equalled even Shakspeare’s 
Works, Warren's blacking, or La Fayette. Now I mean to say 
that as far as the share contentment has in the enjoyment a man 
feels in eating his dinner, smoking his cigar, or, after his daily la- 
bour, enjoying the comforts of his fire-side, itis a good; but, I also 


say, that taken im anv extended sense, it is an evil of the first mag 
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nitude. To be content is to be satisfied,—to wish for nothing, to 
aim at nothing, but to rest satisfied in whatever situation you may 
be placed. Now look at the world as it exists; you will find little 
or no such thing, and well it is so. What is it that freights the 
ships—beautifies the cities—encourages the arts—and promotes 
the wealth, intelligence, and importance of a free and enterprising 
nation’? assuredly not contentment: it is a passive principle, and, 
as such, man can have little sympathy with it: he is an active ani- 
mal ; his pleasures lie not so much in the possession as in the pur- 
suit. Is the merchant happier when, quitting the din and bustle of 
the city, his ships, his freights, and his speculations, he hastens to 
the enjoyment of rural life, purchases a beautiful villa, and looking 
around him, says within himself “' am content.” Is he so? no 
such thing! He must still busy himself with the news, the busi- 
ness, and the exchanges; or, let him look at home, every thing 1s 
wrong, every thing wants improving—a part of his house is misbuilt 
his walks are badly laid out, or a clump of trees spoils his prospect 
these are mended, and this gives rise to new wants, and fresh im- 
provements. So he goes on, and dies at last amid all the mighty 
bustle attendant on the planting of an orehard—the cutting of a 
eanal—or the building of a‘yrven-house. Perhaps the best perso- 
nification of contentment is a fat London Alderman, seated, after a 
plentiful dinner, in his easy chair—his wine before him—his pipe— 
his optics half closed, and not an idea in his brain of either past, 
present, or future. It is rather to be remarked that it is always 
confined to “ fat, gross men :’’ contentment and corpulency go hand 
in hand: there is no analogy between it and leanness: a thin con- 
tented man is quite a paradox. Now look at its effects upon ha- 
man nature: where is it that all your bold, fiery, active, daring, en- 
terprising spirits are to be found? Is it among your men of bone 
and muscle, or your men of fat and oil? how many fat men are there 
on record that have ever done a daring deed’ Cwsar disliked 
Cassius for his want of the aldermanic characteristics. ‘ That 
Yassius is too thin,” he exclaims,—and again, “ although I hate 
him not, would he were fatter.” 

Had Milton been a contented man, think ye the world would 
have been in possession of Paradise Lost? Had Byron been so, 
would he have written Childe Harold? Would a contented man 
have painted the Cartoons; or, had Columbus been so, would he 
have been the discoverer of America’ No! were contentment to 
become in any degree general, its benumbing influence would 
spread itself over all the active principles of our nature. Can it be 
supposed that such a lethargic thing and the lofty aspirations of ge- 
nius could exist in the same person! No! the nonsense of con- 
tentment and a cottage is prettier in the pages of poetry than it 
would be useful in actual life. Look at its effects upon nations 
Was the free and fiery Spartan, or the noble Roman, famed for it! 
Or, to come to modern times, is it not notorious that it is to be found 
in the greatest degree among the degraded serfs of a Russian auto- 
erat’ there is not in the world a more contented class of men, or 
who have less wish to change their situations than the Russian pea- 
santry. It does and can only exist with ignorance, and where man 
is free and in possession of his active faculties, it flies from him. « 





-ELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





TURKEY. 

Arter some hours’ stay, says Carne, in his Letters from the East, 
we proceeded up the Dardanelles, Europe on one side and Asia on 
the other; and soon Turkey opened on us with its loveliest scenery. 
I do not know if I can convey a proper idea of it, it is so different 
from that of Europe. What gives a peculiar beauty to the Turkish 
towns and villages, is their being so embosomed in trees. You al- 
ways see these of the liveliest verdure hanging over and shading the 
greatest part of the houses. The habitations are rather low, and 
built generally of wood, with gently sloping roofs; they are either of 
a red, white, or lead colour, with windows of framework of wood. 
The neat white minaret of the mosque rises eminent amidst every 
village. The country was rich in many parts with corn, which had 
been already cut; and a cool kiosque was seen, shaded with its lux- 
uriance of wood. But all this only whetted my unpatience to be 
hold Stambeul, as the Turks call it; and night came down again to 
angment it. for the last few days the sky had beeome more beau- 
uful, of a most delicate blue, bounded near the honzon by a ridge of 
white clouds; and the last day of our voyage was particularly fine, 
when a gentle breeze brought us towards the capital of the east. The 
first view rather disappoints you; the surrounding shores are not 
striking, and you are inclined to ask, where is the magnificence of 
Constantinople? But when you enter the canal, and turn the point 
where stands the seraglio, and the site of the city, being built on de 
clivities, rises higher, so that houses appear to range on honses, and 
Pera and Galata, with the immense dark grove of cypress on the 
place of graves that crowns the hill, open to your view—you are 
atruck with admiration. The houses of wood, of which the city ts 
chiefly built, have indeed nothing grand in their appearance: three- 
fourths of the fronts are taken up with windows. But itis the novel 
and beautiful blending of trees and verdure with every part; the in- 


‘numerable minarets, some with gilded tops that glitter in the sun; 


and the superior mosques, of a nobler appearance, and towering 
above all other buildings, which impress the mind of a stranger with 
feelings unknown at the sight of any other European cuy. Our 
vessel being bound for Odessa, proceeded up the river to the village 
of Buyukdere, a few miles distant, celebrated for its beauty. This 
afforded an excellent opportunity to view the scenery; and few who 
have once done this can ever forget it. Each side of the river—a 
noble stream, of a mile, or sometimes half that in width—was thick- | 


ly covered with habitations. In one part was a mosque of the purest ! 


white marble, most richly ornamented and gilded, and the dark 
cypress around it. On the left, a summer seraglio of the sultan, with 
its small pleasure-ground, stretched along the shore. The hills on 
the European side, descending nearly close to the river, and prettily 
wooded, yet so small that they looked in miniature; and the little 
Turkish houses, standing in the river, or hanging in parapets over it, 
or thrown back in a retiring wood, put you in mind of what you had 
imagined of Chinese scenery and dwellings. My view often wander- 
ed with delight over the Asiatic side, as the scene of future pleasures. 
* At last,” I said to myself, “‘my long cherished hopes are accom- 
plished—it is all oriental I see—but my expectations are surpassed.” 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE LUNGS. 
From the Torch Light. 

Dear ladies, hear our sad complaint, 
And pity our distress; 

Too long we've borne our silent grief, 
’Tis ume to seek redress; 

In cruel fetters bound we plead ; 
Oh! hear our feeble cry ; 

Your corsets vile, oppress us so, 
We scarce can bear a sigh. 

*Tis in our cells, the blood and air, 
Indulge their warm embrace: 

But scarcely bave they room to meet, 
While you so tightly lace. 

Our neighbours too are sorely pressed, 
And am mg complain : 

We're forced to bear each other's woes, 
And sympathize in pain. 

The heart you know, or ought to know, 
Is pumping night and day, 

To force the purple stream of life, 
Throughout its circling way. 

The stomach and the liver too, 
Deserve not such abuse ; 

With ceaseless care they analyze, 
And fit your food for use. 

Oh! could you see our crippled state, 
Our languid movements view, 

You surely would not grieve us thus, 
As thoughtlessly you do. 

And why is all this rude attempt, 
Your symmetry to change ? 

Can you correct your Maker's work, 
Or better plans arrange ? 

The loveliest form that beauty wears, 
Is woman fair in youth ; 

Her perfect shape, taste may adorn, 
But not amend its truth. 

Dear ladies, we entreat you then, 
By all that’s just in taste, 

Oh, as you value life and health, 
Give treedom to the waist. 


MATTER FOR PERIODICALS. 


It may be dull, too grave, too long, too learned. It may be too in- 
structive. People will not always be lectured to. They get tired and 
gape. Even children will not stand it. Miss Mitford furnishes spe- 
cimens of matter for periodicals. Will some of our correspondents 
take the hint, and hit us off a few pictures like the following ? How 
light and vivid they are! How graphic! how readable! Even they 
who have read them before, will go through them again. It is like 
listening to a lively tune over again. Indeed, you like it better the 
second tme. Miss Mitford is the very beau ideal for a correspon- 
dent to a magazine. There must be some Miss Mitfords on this 
side of the water. Pray let them lend us a little sunshine from 
their thoughts.— ens. . ¥. MIR. 


THE DOG DASH. 

Dash was as beautiful a dog as one should see in a summer's day ; 
one of the large old Enghsh spaniels, which are now so rare, with 
a superb head like those that you see in Spanish pictures, and such 
ears! they more than met over his pretty spotted nose, and when 
he lapped his milk dipped into the pan at least two inches. His hair 
was long and shiny and wavy, not curly, partly of a rich dark liver 
colour, partly of a silvery white, and beautifully feathered about the 
legs and thighs. Every body used to wonder that Dash, who ap- 
parently ate so little, should be in such good case; but the marvel 
was by ho means so great as it seemed 
culiar pet and property did not hinder his being the universal favou- 
rite of the whole house, from the drawing room to the kitchen. Not 
a creature could resist Dash’s silent suppheations at meal times, 


for his being George's pe- 


when he sat upon his haunches looking amiable, with his large ears 
brought into their most becoming position, his head a little on one 
side, and his beautiful eyes fixed on your face, with as near an ap- 
proach to speech as ever eyes made in the world. From Sir Edward 
and her Ladyship, down to the stable-boy and the kitehen-maid, no 
inhabitant of Dinely Hall could resist Dash! So that being a dog 
of most apprehensive sagacity with regard to the hours appropria- 
ted to the several refections of the family, he usually contrived, be- 
tween the dining parlour, the school room, and the servants’ hall, 
to partake of three breakfasts and as many dinners every day, to 
say nothing of an occasional snap at luncheon or supper time. 
NAMES. 

People will please their fancies, and every lady has her favourite 
names. I myself have several, and they are mostly short and sim- 
ple. Jane, that queenly name! Jane Seymour, Jane Grey, ‘ the 
noble Jane de Monford ;'—Anne, to which lady seems to belong as 
of right,—a !ate celebrated Scottish duke is said to have caused an 
illegitimate daughter to be so baptized, Lady-Anne, and my friend 
Allan Cunningham's beautiful bidoid has joined the name and the 
title still more inseparably ;—Mary, which is as common as a white 


violet, and like that bas something indestructib!y sweet and simple, \ few exceptions, are a moet contemptible race. 


| amiableness of both parties. 


and fit for all wear, high or low, suits the cottage or the palace, the gar- 
den or the field, the pretty or the ugly, the old or the young. ****** 

Next to names simple in themselves, those which fall easily into 
diminutives seem to be most desirable. All abbreviations are pretty— 
Lizzy, Bessy, Sophy, Fanny—the prettiest of all. There is some- 
thing so familiar, so homelike, so affectionate in the sound,—it seems 
to tell in one short word a story of family love, to vouch for the 
sereee 

I have said that names sometimes form the character. Some- 
times, on the other hand, they are like dreams, and become true by 
contraries; especially if you christen after the virtues. Thus the 
wildest flirt of my acquaintance happens to be a Miss Prudentia— 
a second sister, too, whose elder is not likely to marry, so that the 
misnomer is palpable; and the greatest scold I ever encountered, 
the errantest virago, wasa Mrs Patience. The Graces are usually 
aukward gawkies, and the Belles all through the alpnabet, from 
Annabella downward, are a generation of frights. The Floras are 


' sure to be pale puny girls, and the Roses are apt to wither on the 


Dame Weston’s tongue, raised as usual to scolding-pitch. 


virgin stalk. Call a boy after some distinguished character, and the 
contradiction grows still more glaring. Your Foxes and Hamp- 
dens, and Sidneys, range themselves on the ministerial benches, 
your Pitts and Melvilles turn out rank radicals, your Andrew Mar- 
vels take bribes, and your Nelsons run away. 
DAME WESTON. 

We are not yet arrived within sight of Master Weston’s cottage, 
snugly hidden behind a clump of elms; but we are in full hearing of 
The 


|| Westons are new arrivals in our neighbourhood, and the first thing 


heard of them was a complaint from the wife to our magistrate of 
her husband's beating her: it was a regular charge of assault—an 
information in full form. A most piteous case did Dame Weston 
make of it, softening her voice for the nonce into a shrill tremulous 
whine, and exciting the pity and anger—pity towards herself, anger 
towards her husband—of the whole female world, pitiful and indig- 
nant as the female world is wont to be on such occasions. Every 
woman in the parish railed at Master Weston; and poor Master 
Weston was summoned to attend the bench on the ensuing Satur- 


, day, and answer the charge; and such was the clamour abroad and 
' at home, that the unlucky culprit, terrified at the sound of a war- 
‘rant and a constable, ran away, and was not heard of for a fort- 


night. 

At the end of that time he was discovered, and brought to the 
bench; and Dame Weston again told her story, and, as before, on 
the full ery. She had no witnesses, and the bruises of which she 
made complaint had disappeared, and there were no women present 
to make common cause with the sex. Still, however, the general 
feeling was against Master Weston; and it would have gone hard 
with him when he was called in, if a most unexpected witness had 
not risen up in his favour. His wife had brought in her armsalittle 
girl about eighteen months old, partly perhaps to move compassion 
in her favour; for a woman with a child in her arms is always an 
object that excites kind feelings. The little girl had looked shy and 
frightened, and had been as quiet as a lamb during her mother’s ex- 
amination; but she no sooner saw her father, from whom she had 
been a fortnight separated, than she clapped her hands, and laughed, 
and cried, “‘ Daddy! daddy!” and sprang into his arms, and hung 
round his neck, and covered him with kisses—again shouting, 
“ Daddy, come home! daddy! daddy !’—and finally nestled her 
little head in his bosom, with a fulness of contentment, an assur- 
ance of tenderness and protection such as no wife-beating tyrant 
ever did inspire, or ever could inspire since the days of King Solo- 
mon. Our magistrates acted in the very spirit of the Jewish mo- 
narch: they accepted the evidence of nature, and dismissed the com- 
plaint. And subsequent events have fully justified their decision ; 
Mistress Weston proving not only renowned for the feminine ac- 
complishment of scolding (tongue-banging, it is called in our parts, 
a compound word which deserves to be Greek,) but actually herself 
addicted to administering the conjugal discipline, the infliction of 
which she was pleased to impute to her luckless husband, 


THE PORTUGUESE. 

Among the higher ranks, the state of society in Lisbon is gencrally 
melancholy and dull. There are no promenades as in Madrid and 
Paris, except the rudely paved streets; no Hyde Park or Kensington 
Gardens, where the gay multitude meet in promiscuous assem- 
blage, of all ranks and conditions of life, to enjoy a cheering relaxa- 
tion from the labours of the week. A species of monastic severity, 
as we have already intimated, seems to keep all classes of the Por- 
tuguese almost constantly in their houses. The beauty of the 
lower orders of the Lisboa women has often been described. The 
women in a superior station of life, especially the young women, 
have generally a very pleasing look. Their features are small, and 
of a deheate chiselling ; their complexions, exquisitely smooth, ex- 
hibit in more instances than one could be inclined to expect in such 
a tanning climate, a slight unge of the carnation, and a warmth of 
tone that almost rivals the beautiful faces of our own country. They 
are seldom tall; their feet, possibly from their close confinement 
and sedentary habits, are very diminutive, and their hands are, for 
the most part, delicately shaped. It would be difficult to imagine 
how they spend their time within doors, were it not well known 
that listiessness takes no note of time. Thus one day rolls on, the 
exact counterpart of that which has preceded, and that which is to 
follow it. With all their beauty, the Portuguese women want dig- 
nity and force of character; vivacity of eye they certainly possess 
in an uncommon degree, but they are destitute of spiritual elevation 
and mental energy. As to the Lisbon men, they deserve to be call- 
ed rather the menials than the lords of the creation. Their features 
are remarkably strong ; a red nose of enormous size is no uncom- 
mon fixture on their faces. The lower classes of the Portuguese 
men have infinitely the advantage of the higher orders, in dignity 
of appearance, and manly beauty. The nobility, with of course a 
Desutute of educa- 
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ton, as of virtuous principles, their whole lives are devoted to pro- || remained extended on his side, with his head on the ground. His by the fondest love for her children, and determining not to co 


fligacy and immorality of every kind. Their pride, their prejudices, 
their ignorance, extravagance, and fawning habits, have long since 


| 


eye, a few minutes ago so bright and lively, now became fixed and 
dim; and, though you put your hand close to it, as if to give him a 


brought them into a state of degradation, from which it would be | blow there, he never closed his eyelid. His legs were convulsed, and 


difficult, even for the most patriotic government ever to extricate 
them. Though literally without revenues, they continue, by bor- 
rowing money, by places at court, by pensions and gambling, to 
keep up large establishments of servants, who for a part of the year 
are fed on rice and salt fish. These pauper aristocrats are the na- 
tural and irreconcilable enemies to every attempt at improvement in 


the state, as scarcely any improvement can take place until their | 


privileges shall have been altogether destroyed. Their mould of 
visage, says a late traveller, is unethereal, the eye beamless, the 
mien unintellectual. In fact, the only persons among the male sex 


worth knowing in Lisbon, are the merchants, most of whom are | 


highly enlightened men, possessed of valuable information, liberal in 
their ideas, and generous and cordial in their hospitalities. It is 
amongst these persons that all the moral worth, intellect, integrity, 
and industry of the country, are to be found. Go and dine at the 
house of a Lisbon merchant, and you will find yourself perfectly at 
home.’ But if you be destined to present yourself at the table of a | 
Lisbon nobleman, you should learn beforehand from Mr. Kinsey 
what you have to expect. That gentleman gives the following cha- 
racteristic enumeration of the luxuries of a Lisbon aristocratic table : 
“A dish of yellow-looking salt fish, the worst supposable specimen 
of our saltings in Newfoundland; a platter of compact, black, 
greasy, dirty-looking rice; a pound, if so much, of poor, half-fed | 
meat; a certain proportion of hard-boiled beef, that has never seen 
the salting-pan, having already yielded all its nutritious qualities to 
a swinging tureen of Spartan broth, and now acquiring the accom- 
paniment of a tongue, or friendly slice of Lamego bacon, to impart 
a small relish to it; potatoes of leaden continuity; dumplings of 
adamantine contexture, that Carthaginian vinegar itself might fail 
to dissolve; with offensive vegetables, and a something in a round 
shape, said to be imported from Holland, and called cheese, but 
more like the unyielding rock of flint in the tenacity of its impene- 
trable substance; a small quantity of very poor wine; abundance of 
water; and an awful array of red ants, probably imported from the 
Brazils, in the wood of which the chairs and tables are made, hurry- |, 
ing across the cloth with characteristic industry!’ Heaven pre- |, 
serve us from the honour of dining with a Portuguese fidalgo! The | 
city of Oporto is in appearance almost English for its cleanliness 
and business-like bustle. In Portuguese houses generaliy, the | 
kitchen is at the topof the house, so that the expression is, instead of | 
“serve the dinner up,” “ bring the dinner down.”’—Ladies’ Cabinet. | 


WOURALI POISON. 
Waterton, an intrepid traveller in South America, gives the follow- | 


ing mteresting account of the method pursued by the Indians in | 
making wourali poison, a species of matter of the most powerful ac- 
tion on animal life, but which destroys so gently, that the victim | 
appears to be in no pain whatever; and, probably, says he, were 
the truth known, it feels none, saving the smart at the time the | 
arrow enters. A day or two before the Macoushi Indian prepares | 
his poison, he goes into the forest in quest of the ingredients. A vine 
grows in these wilds, which is called wourali, and it is from this that | 
the poison takes its name, and it is the principal ingredient. When | 
he has procured enough of this, he digs up a root of a very bitter | 
taste, ties them together, and then looks about for two kinds of bul- | 
bous plants, which contain a green and glutinous juice. He fills a | 
little vessel, which he carries on his back, with the stalks of these; | 
and, lastly, ranges up and down till he finds two species of ants; 
one of them is very large and black, and so venomous, that its sting 
produces a fever. It is most commonly to be met with on the ground. 
The other isa little red ant, which stings like a nettle, and generally 
has its nest under the leaf of a shrub. After obtaining these, he has | 
no more need to range the forest. A quantity of the strongest Indian 
pepper is used ; but this he has already planted round his hut. The 
pounded fangs of the Labarri snake, and those of the Counacouchi, | 
are likewise added. These he commonly has in store; for, when he 
kills a snake, he generally extracts the fangs, and keeps them by 
him. Having thus found the necessary ingredients, he scrapes the 
wourali vine and bitter root into thin shavings, and puts them inte a 
kind of colander made of leaves; this he holds over an earthen pot, 
and pours water on the shavings; the liquor which comes through 
has the appearance of coffee. When a sufficient quantity has been 
procured, the shavings are thrown aside. He then bruises the bul- 
bous stalks, and squeezes a proportionate quantity of their juice 
through his hands into the pot. Lastly, the snakes’ fangs, ants, and | 
pepper, are bruised and thrown into it. Itis then placed on a slow 
fire, and, as it boils, more of the juice of the wourali is added, accord- 
mg as it may be found necessary, and the scum is taken off with a 
leaf. It remains on the fire till reduced to a thick scum of a deep 
brown colour. As soon as it has arrived at this state, a few arrows 
are poisoned with it, to try its strength. If it answer the expecta- 
tions, it is poured out into a calabash, or little pot of Indian manu- 
facture, which is carefully covered with a couple of leaves, and over 
them a piece of deer’s skin, ted round with a cord. They keep it in 
the most dry part of the hut, and from time to time suspend it over 
the fire, to counteract the effects of the dampness. Among the in- 
stances adduced of the extraordinary effects of the wourali poison, | 
Waterton mentions the following :—A large well-fed ox, from nine 
hundred to a thousand pounds weight, was led to a stake by a rope 
sufficiently stroag to allow him to move to and fro. In order to 
bring him down, three poisoned arrows were put into him; one was 
sent in each thigh, just above the hock, into order to avoid wounding 
a vital part, and a third was shot transversely into the extremity of 
the nostril. The poison seemed to take effect in four minutes. 
Conscious as though he would fall, the ox set himself firmly on his 
iegs, and remained quite still in the same place, till about the four- 
teenth minute, when he sinelled the ground, and appeared as if in- 
clined to walk. He advanced a pace or two, staggered and fell, and 


his head from time to time started involuntarily ; but he never show- 
ed the least desire to raise it from the ground. He breathed hard, 
and emitted foam from his mouth. The startings, or subsultus ten- 
dinum, now became gradually weaker aud weaker ; his hinder parts 
were fixed in death; and, in a minute or two more, his head and fore- 
leg ceased to stir. Nothing now remained to show that life was stil 
within him, except that his heart faintly beat and fluttered at inter- 
vals. In five-and-twenty minutes from the ume of his being wound 

ed, he was quite dead. His flesh was very sweet and savoury. 

Ata “fair” given recently, says the Albany Argus, by the ladies 
of this city, for charitable purposes, the contributions from fair 
hands were as usual in excellent taste, and in liberal abundance 
Among them the following stanzas, from a gifted source, were not 
the least attractive. 

THE FAIR. 

Oh haste, and patronize “ The Fair f’ 
*Tis your imperious duty, 

We've many a trifle nich and rare, 
We've many a gem of beauty: 

Chains, wreaths, and fans, and baskets light, 
The work of fairy fingers, 

And hearts for every gallant bight, 
Who still wnmated lingers. 

We've “sybil-leaves” for those who'd glance 
Beyond the laughing present! 

Tales, for the lovers of romance, 
Rhymes, riddles, mottoes pleasant 

For belies and beaux on flirting bent, 
We've cards of conversation- 

And wisdom, from Minerva sent 
For rulers of the nation! 

Then here's a pocket-glass will prove 
To exquisites a jewel 

Here’s a receipt for making love 
Here's one for saving fuel ; 

Shells, from the sea-nymph’s coral home 
Silks, worth a monarch’s buying, 

Guide books, for youths inclined to roam, 
Are on our tables lying! 

Here too’s the prettiest thing on earth, 
A wreath of budding roses! 

See, lady! on your brow of mirth 
How brightly it reposes! 

Nay—keep it there—(the price you'd know ? 
Five dollars and a quarter,) 

Of course, you'll take a trifle so 
Becoming beauty’s daughter 

Though yonder bachelor's cross and prin, 
Who dare his worth disparage ? 

He'll buy these mittens, knit for Arm, 
He'll take “the road to marriage” 

And the fair creature at his side, 
With voice like music thrilling, 

We know she'll have “ The Happy Bride,” 
Its cost is—just one shilling? 

Haste to our fair, ye beaux who prize 
Your city’s reputation! 

Haste, if you'd win from ladies’ eyes 
A glance of approbation! 

Oh! buy for “charity's sweet sake,” 
Each light and simple treasure ; 

We've all that youthful praise can wake, 
We've all that age can pleasure. 

ANECDOTE OF THE LATE LORD ORFORD 

No man ever eacrificed so much time, or so much property 
on practical or speculative sporting, as the late Earl of Orford 
Among his experiments of fancy was a determination to drive four 
red-deer stags in a phaeton, instead of horses, and these he had_ re 
duced to perfect discipline for his excursions and short journeys 
upon the road; but, unfortunately, as he was one day driving to 
Newmarket, their ears were saluted with the cry of a pack of 
hounds, which, soon after crossing the road in the rear, caught 
scent of the “ four in hand,”’ and commenced a new kind of chase, 
with “breast-high” alacrity. The novelty of this scene was rich 
beyond description : in vain did his lordship exert all his chanoteenng 
skill—in vain did his well-trained grooms energetically endeavour to 
ride before them; reins, trammels, and the weight of the carnage, 
were of no effect, for they went with the cclerity of a whirlwind ; 
and this modern Phaeton, in the midst of his electrical vibrations of 
fear, bid fair to experience the fate of his namesake. Luckily, how- 
ever, his lordship had been accustomed to drive this set of * fiery 
eyed steeds” to the Ram Inn, at Newmarket, which was most 
happily at hand, and to this his lordship’s most fervent prayers and 
ejaculations had been ardently directed. Into the yard they bound 
ed, to the dismay of ostlers and stable boys, who seemed to have 
lost every faculty upon the occasion. Here they were luckily over- 
powered, and the stags, the phaeton, and his lordship, were all in 
stantaneously huddled together in a barn, just as the hounds appear- 
ed in full ery at the gate aan 

A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

A writer in the Foreign Quart rly Review relates the f&llowing 
anecdote of the plague :—“ In the village of Careggi, whether it were 
that due precautions had not been taken, or that the discase was of 
a peculiarly malignant nature, one after another, first the young and 
then the old, of a whole family, dropped off. A woman who lived 
on the opposite side of the way, the wife of a labourer, the mother 
of two little boys, felt herself attacked by fever in the might; in the 
morning it greatly increased, and in the evening the fatal tumour 
appeared. This was during the absence of her husband, who went 
to work at a distance, and only returned on Saturday might, bring- 
ing home the scanty means of subsistence for his family for the 
week. ‘Terrified by the example of the neighbouring family, moved 


mmu- 
nicate the disease to them, she formed the heroic resolution of leav- 
ing her home, and going elsewhere to die. Having locked them into 
a room, and sacrificed to their safety even the last and sole comfort 
of a parting embrace, she ran down the stairs, carrying with her 
the sheets and coverlet, that she might leave no means of contagion. 
She then shut the door, with a sigh, and went away. But the 
eldest, hearing the door shut, went to the window, and, seeing her 
running in that manner, cried out, ‘Good by, mother,’ in a voice so 
tender that she involuntarily stopped. ‘Good by, mother,’ repeated 
the youngest child, stretching its little head out of the window. And 
thus was the poor afflicted mother compelled, for a time, to endure 
the dreadful conflict between the yearnings which called her back, 
and the pity and solitude which urged her on, At length, the latter 
conquered ; and, amid a flood of tears, and the farewells of her chil 
dren, who knew not the fatal cause and import of those tears, she 
reached the house of those who were to bury her. She recommended 
her husband and children to them, and in two days she was no more.” 





THE FINE ARTS, 


ORATORIO 


Tue “ New-York Sacred Music Society” gave Handel's “ Dettin- 
gen Te Deum,” on the twenty-fifth ultimo, with a miscellaneous 
selection from those great masters, Mozart and Beethoven. We quote 
the following notice from the books of the nyht's performance : 

“This noble effusion of Handel's genius, science and feeling, is 
termed, by way of distinction, the “ Grand Dettingen Te Deum," 
and is one, of no less than five compositiona by Handel to these 
words, in which he not only eclipsed every Te Deum of his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, but also those of his own composition. 
It was composed to commemorate the victory of Dettingen, gained 
by Lord Stair over the French army in 1743, and has ever since held 
an unrivalled sway over the musical public, wherever the English 
language is spoken. At the Lent Oraterios in the metropolis, and 
at the Grand Music Meetings in the provinces of the British empire, 
its stall heard with unsatiated delight. The chornsses possess all the 
grandeur and subliumity for which this author is so eminently distin- 
guished. In this work great use is made of the trumpet, to which 
noble instrument frequent solos are given with the finest effect, and 
the whole accompaniments are distngwshed by their martial and 
spirited character.” 

W. Taylor led; P. Taylor was the principal flute; Boocock prin- 
cipal violoncello; Norton the principal trampet ; Cioffi principal trom 
bone; the band, in other respects, not as complete as we have heard 
it; the chorus excellent, and the ladies of that department, as usual, 
remarkable both for correct singing and neatness and uniformity of 
ature, which added much to the general effect, and made the coup 
devil very agreeable. In reference to the nouce we have quoted as 
published by the society, we have to remark, that the observation 
respecting Handel's use of the trumpet, leads us to add, that many 
doubts exist, at the present day, as to those passages having been 
originally played by the trampet—on the contrary, many imagine, 
(among them was the late Mr. Greatorex, well known to all the 
admirers Of sacred music as a conductor of oratorios and festivals,) 
that they were generally given to the trumpet-stop on the organ. 
Certain it is, that those passages require a professer of first-rate 
ability on the trumpet, the actual notes being beyond the powers of 
common performers ; nor do we believe that there are half a dozen 
professors in England who can play these passages in tuwe and in 
tune ; and, as for creating an eflect upon them, we know of none be 
yond Harper and Norton. We doubt much, therefore, whether in 
Handel's time professors were more able, or the instrument as well 
constructed as at present. Upon this subject, however, no writer has 
thrown any light. At the great commemoration of Handel at West- 
munster Abbey, of which a charming account has been handed down 
by Dr. Burney, Hyde was the first trumpet. His ability was un- 
doubted, Previous to hun we are in darkness about the matter. Mo- 
zart, the most fervent admirer of Handel, has increased this doubt 
by his arrangement of the Messiah. In adding wind instruments, 
he has rendered that work equal to the best instrumented composi- 
tion of modern days ; but, as regards the great trumpet song, “ The 
trumpet shall sound,’ he has given a double version of it, one with 
Handel's difficult and singular trumpet part, the other with a trum 
pet part, which, in our opinion, is equally effective, and much less 
difficult; the oblwato divisions for voiwe and trumpet he has given 
to the first horn, and assuredly the diapason of the horn agrees 
much better with a bass voice than that of the trumpet. We mus 
erave pardon for this digression, and now proceed to the Oratono 
The chorusses were complete, and, for the most part, perfect: the 
To the cherubiin and seraphim,” in particular, with 
Norton's brilliant leading, went admirably. Mr. Fehrman sang 
chastely and correctly throughout the Te Deum. In the “ Trumpet 
shall sound,”’ from the Messiah, he was considerably improved since 
we last heard him. Mrs. Franklin appeared for the first ime: she 
has a soprano voice of limited compass: but sings with very good 
intonation—tamely but correct: her chief fault is the total absence 
of appogiatura. On this grace depends all expression, and without 
its use, Handel's music, Mozart's music, and Haydn's music ean 
not be intelligible, and the sentiment must be lost. Uf Mrs. Frank 


beauulul one 


lin will place herself under any master of eminence, we will name 
either Horn or Jones, and gain from such an instructor some insight 
into the proper methode of singing, we think we can venture to pro- 
mise her success in her profession; unless such a step be taken she 
can never rise. Part of Mozart's Requiem was sung by Messrs, 
Fehrman, Earle, Pearson, and Mrs. Franklin. It wanted a proper 
observance of the piano and forte light and shade, but was other- 
wise correct. The chorus and march of the Roman soldiers, from 
Beethoven's Mount of Olives, was beautilully executed; and so was 
the Old Hundredth psalm, arranged by a Mr. Wood. The effect of 
this grand and simple, yet elevated composition, was singularly im 

pressive. The audience was numerous and highly respectable, » 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER PORTY-TWO.- 


First pay tN Rome.—St. Peter's—a solitary monk—strange music— 
Michael Angelo’s masterpiece—the museum—likeness of young Au- 
gustus—Apollo Belvidere—the Medicean Venus—Raphael’s Trans- 
figuration—the Pantheon—the burial-place of Caracci and Raphael— 
Roman forum—temple of Fortune—the rostrum—palace of the 
Cwsars—the ruins—the Coliseum, etc. 

To be rid of the dust of travel, and abroad in a strange and re- 
nowned city, is a sensation of no slight pleasure any where. To 
step into the street under these circumstances and inquire for the 
Roman Forum, was a sufficient advance upon the ordinary feeling 
to mark a bright day in one’s calendar. I was hurrying up the 

orso with this object before me a half hour after my arrival in 

Rome, when an old friend arrested my steps, and begging me to 

reserve the “ Ruins” for moonlight, took me off to St. Peter's 

The fagade of the church appears alone, as you walk up the 
street from the castle of St. Angelo. It disappointed me. There 
is no portico, and it looks flat and bare. But approaching nearer, 
I stood at the base of the obelisk, and with those two magnificent 
fountains sending their musical waters as if to the sky, and the 
two encircling wings of the church embracing the immense area 
with its triple colonnades, I felt the grandeur of St. Peter's. I 
felt it again in the gigantic and richly-wrought porches, and again 
with indescribable surprise and admiration at the first step on the 
pavement of the interior. ‘There was not a figure on its immense 
floor from the door to the altar, and its far-off roof, its mighty pil- 
lars, its gold and marbles in such profusion, that the eye shrinks 
from the examination, made their overpowering impression unin- 
terrupted. You feel that it must be a giorious creature that could 
build such a temple to his Maker. 

An organ was playing brokenly in one of the distant chapels, 
and, drawing insensibly to the music, we found the door half open, 
and a monk alone, running his fingers over the keys, and stopping 
sometimes, as if to muse, till the echo died and the silence seemed 
to startle him anew. It was strange music, very irregular, but 
sweet, and in a less excited moment, I could have sat and listened 
to it till the sun set 

I strayed down the aisle, and stood before the “ Dead Christ” 
of Michael Angelo. ‘The Saviour lies in The arms of Mary. The 
limbs hang lifelessly down, and, exquisitely beautiful as they are, 
express death with a wonderful power. It is the best work of the 
artist, I think, and the only one I was ever moved in looking at 

The greatest statue and the first picture in the world are under 
the same roof, and we mounted to the Vatican 
a wilderness of statuary 


The museum is 
Old Romans, men and women, stand 
about you, copied, as you feel when you look on them, from the 
life, and conceptions of beauty in children, nymphs, and heroes, 
from minds that conceived beauty in a degree that has never been 
transcended, confuse and bewilder you with their number and won- 
derful workmanship. It is like seeing a vision of pact ages. It is 
calling up from Athens and old classic Rome, all that was distin- 
guished and admired of the most polished ages of the world. On 
the right of the long gallery, as you enter, stands the bust of the 
“Young Augustus’ —a kind of beatified, angelic likeness of Na- 
poleon, as Napoleon might have been in his youth. It is a boy, but 
with a serene dignity about the forehead and lips, that makes him 
visibly a boy-emperor—born for his throne, and conscious of his 
right to it. 
saw any thing which made me realize that the Romans of history 
and poetry were men—nothing which brought them so familiarly to 
my mind, as the feeling for beauty shown in this infantine bust. 1 
would rather have it than all the gods and heroes of the Vatican 


There is nothing in marble more perfect, and I never 


No cast gives you any idea worth having of the Apollo Belvi- 
dere. [t is a godlike model of a man. The lightness and the ele- 
gance of the limbs; the free, fiery, confident energy of the attitude ; 
the breathing, indignant nostril and lips; the whole statue's mingled 
and equal grace and power, are, with all its truth to nature, beyond 
any conception I had formed of manly beauty. It spoils one’s eye 
for common men, to look at it. It stands there like a descended 
angel, with a splendour of form and an air of power, that make one 
feel what he should have been, and mortifies him for what he is 
Most women whom I have met in Europe, adore the Apollo as far 
the finest statue in the world, and most men say as much of the 
Medicean Venus. But, to my eye, the Venus, lovely as she is, 
compares with the Apollo as a mortal with anangel of light. The 
latter is incomparably the finest statue. If it were only for its face, 
it would transcend the other infinitely. The beauty of the Venus 
is only in the limbs and body. It is a faultless, and withal modest 
representation of the flesh and blood beauty of a woman. The 
Apollo is all this, and has a seul. I have seen women that ap- 
proached the Venus in form, and had finer faces—I never saw a 
man that was a shadow of the Apollo in either. It stands as it 
should, in a room by itself, and is thronged at all hours by female 
worshippers. They never tire of gazing at it; and I should believe, 
from the open-mouthed wonder of those whom I met at its pedes- 
tal, that the story of the girl who pined and died for love of it, was 
neither improbable nor singular 

Raphael's * Transfiguration” is agreed to be the finest picture 
in the world. I had made up my mind to the same opinion from 
the engravings of it, but was painfully disappointed in the picture. 


} I looked at it fromevery corner of the room, and asked the custode 
three times if he was sure this was the original. The colour of- 
fended my eye, blind as Raphael’s name should make it, and I left 
the room with a sigh, and an unsettled faith in my own taste, that 
made me seriously unhappy. My complacency was restored a few 
hours after on hearing that the wonder was entirely in the draw- 
ing—the colours having quite changed with time. I bought the en- 
graving immediately, which you have seen too often, of course, to 
need my commentary. The aerial lightness with which he has 
hung the figures of the Saviour and the apostles in the air, is a 
triumph of the pencil over the laws of nature, that seem to have 
required the power of the miracle itself. 

I lost myself in coming home, and following a priest's direction 
to the Corso, came unexpectedly upon the “ Pantheon,” which I 
recognized at once. This wonder of architecture has no ques- 
tionable beauty. A dunce would not need to be told that it was 
perfect. Its Corinthian columns fall on the eye with that sense of 
fulness that seems to answer an instinct of beauty in the very or- 
gan. One feels a fault or an excellence in architecture long before 
he can give the feeling a name ; and I can see why, by Childe 
Harold and others, this heathen temple is called the “ pride of 
Rome,” though I cannot venture on a description. The faultless 
interior is now used as a church, and there lie Annibal Caracei 
and the divine Raphael—two names worthy of the place, and the 
last of a shrine in every bosom capable of a conception of beauty 
Glorious Raphael! If there was no other relic in Rome, one would 
willingly become a pilgrim to his ashes. 

With my countryman and friend, Mr. Cleveland, I stood in the 
Roman forum by the light of a clear half moon. The soft silver 
rays poured in through the ruined columns of the Temple of For- 
tune, and threw our shadows upon the bases of the tall shafts near 
the capitol, the remains, I believe, of the temple erected by Au- 
gustus to Jupiter Tonans. Impressive things they are, even with- 
out their name, standing tall and alone, with their broken capitals 
wreathed with ivy, and neither roof nor wall to support them where 
they were placed by hands that have mouldered for centuries. It 
is difficult to rally one’s senses in such a place, and be awake coldly 
to the scene. We stood, as we supposed, in the Rostrum. The 
noble arch, still almost perfect, erected by the senate to Septimius 
Severus, stood up clear and lofty beside us, the three matchless 
and lonely columns of the supposed temple of Jupiter Stator threw 
their shadows across the Forum below, the great arch, built at the 
conquest of Jerusalem to Titus, was visible in the distance, and 
above them all, on the gentle ascent of the Palatine, stood the 


ruined palace of the Cwsars, the sharp edges of the demolished 
walls breaking up through vines and ivy, and the mellow moon of 
Italy softenmg rock and foliage into one silver-edged mass of sha- 
dow. It seems as if the very genius of the picturesque had ar- 
If the heaps of fresh excavation 
were but overgrown with grass, no poet nor painter could better 
image out the Rome of his dream. It surpasses fancy. 

We walked on over fragments of marble columns turned up 
from the mould, and leaving the majestic arches of the Temple of 
Peace on our left, passed under the arch of Titus (so dreaded by 
This too is magnificently ruined— 
broken in every part, and yet showing still the brave skeleton of 
what it was—its gigantic and triple walls, half encircling the silent 
arena, and its rocky seats lifting one above the other amid weeds 
and ivy, and darkening the dens beneath, whence issued gladiators, 
beasts, and christian martyrs to be sacrificed for the amusement of 
Rome. A sentinel paced at the gigantic archway, a capuchin 
monk, whose duty is to attend the small chapels built around the 
arena, walked up and down in his russet cowl and sandals, the moon 
broke through the clefts in the wall, and the whole place was 
buried in the silence of a wilderness. I have given you the features 
of the scene—I leave you to people it with your own thoughts. I 
dare not trust mine to a colder medium than poetry 


ranged these immortal ruins 


the Jews,) to the Coliseum 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
FROM THE DESK OF AN OLD GENTLEMAN 
RAMBLES ABOUT TOWN. 

Ir is a curious thing to be old. It is melancholy also to find 
yourself yielding to time, to feel the ardour of youth fading from 
you, to discover wrinkles in your face, and gray hairs in your 
head, to have pains and diseases, unknown to boyhood, multiply- 
ing upon you, to take leave of your teeth, (hard parting from such 
friends,) to note the dulling of your former tastes, the darkening 
over of your former hopes, to like things once repulsive to you, to 
smile at things once the serious employment of your hours and ob- 
jects of your wishes, and, in short, to undergo those innumerable 
revolutions which betray to the reflective man his steady progress 
towards his grave. The changes which time makes in our own 
minds and bodies are not, however, all our evidences of age. The 
world around us is also changing. While we seem to have been 
standing still, every thing else has been in motion. There is a 
pretty boy of whom I have always been quite fond, and I have 
amused myself a great deal by watching the first operations of his 
mind. His infant efforts at orthography—his artless inquiries re- 
specting the things around him—his ignorance of the world—his 

| entire simplicity, were all to me interesting themes of observation 
It seems but a few months ago that he commenced spelling com- 


j 
| 
} 


munication with ak; and only the other day, when he asked me 
if the men killed in the theatre were really dead. I happened yes- 


, terday to meet him at a friend’s, and the young dog had certainly 


| streeters from the Pearl-streeters 


grown. I patted him on the head and stroked down his hair— 
asking him what he was studying now, and if he could spell “ com- 
munication” yet? My familiarities were, I observed, rather re- 
pelled by a somewhat embarrassed air of offended dignity as he 
replied, that he was reading Horace. My ‘‘ Horace! you reading 
Horace!” set the little rascal laughing. He informed me, in 
well-chosen language, that he had been sometime in college, and 
was now endeavouring to make up by assiduous application for 
lost time. 

Another incident of the same kind recently occurred tome. A 
friend of mine had a son remarkable for beauty. His face was 
smooth and girlish, and if you spoke to him, crimsoned over with 
bashfulness. His voice was full of sweet feminine tones. His figure, 
although good, was short, and his manner reserved and quiet to a 
fault. I saw him recently—a tall young man—with a bold, erect, 
military air—a pair of whiskers which must have sent envy through 
the heart of all who have a taste for that species of personal em- 
bellishment—a rich manly voice, and a grasp of the hand that 
made the shoulder ache. He is now a graduate from West Point, 
and is honourably situated in the service of the government. It is 
almost incredible how he has outgrown his boyish timidity and 
effiminacy, and how much the man of the world he is in his man- 
ners and conversation. 

But perhaps a meditative ramble through the streets of this city 
presents as many testimonies of the inexorable speed of time as is 
to be found any where else. It is with a singular feeling that I 
wander over the very haunts of my boyhood—by the grass plot 
where I played—by the school-house where I studied. There is a 
broad flag-stone near the latter, from which I one day broke a 
fragment, thoughtlessly, with a resolution to visit it, if possible, 
when I should reach manhood. I remember vividly the occur- 
rences of that boyish hour. I remember many a scene and person 
now faded to dreams. Were I to sit down and note the adventures 
through which I have passed since that period, what a catalogue 
there would be! Indeed there is material for a world of meditations 
in these street-rambles 

I have always been a rambler, and independently of the broad 
innovations and striking alterations introduced into the streets, the 
population which roll along by me are themselves altered. One of 
my whims in walking is to peruse with precision all the passing 
faces. Men, women—boys, girls—rich, poor—belles, beaux— 
clerks, masters—beggars, dandies. I have them all by heart, and 
although I hold him no better than a scoundrel who stares at a 
female openly, yet I contrive matters so slily that there are few 
lovely countenances with which I am not familiar by stolen glances 
and oblique examinations. The population of a great city may be 
divided into two classes, viz: the fixed and the floating. The 
former, of course, comprehends those who reside here perma- 
nently, and whose names are in the directory. The latter is made 
up of strangers, foreigners, and all those accidental additions which 
come and go with the season—which swarm the steps and 
windows of the hotels, and each one of whom, by a regular peri- 
patetic like myself, can be detected in an instant. I can tell a 
New-Yorker in a moment. I can even distinguish him when | 
meet him abroad. His name, perhaps, I may be ignorant of— 
and every thing about him, but that face—it is not to be mistaken, 
I have seen it “about town” in a hundred places. It has fronted 
the stage at the theatre—it has been near me in church—it has 
jostled me at a fire, and crossed me for the last twenty years 
Some of them have grown up with me from infancy. I remember 
when they first put orf whiskers. I have thus a kind of tacit acquain- 
tance with all the fixed population of New-York. Of some I know 
much more than of others. There are numbers whom I recognise 
only by their features, without the slightest knowledge of their 
business, characters, names, or families. They are vague, distant, 
dream-like. Sometimes I get heartily tired of them—of having 
them go monotonously backward and forward before me, and all 
round me hither and thither, for years and years. Of others I know 
more. J have seen them at their business. I can tell the Wall- 
The dry-good merchants along 
Maiden-lane and William-street—the lawyers in Beekman-street— 
the Inns of Court, Pine-street, &c. I can distinguish the Bowery 
tradesmen from the Greenwich, and all the butchers about the 
markets. Some you get to know by their professions. The cler- 
gymen—the physicians—wrapped up in associations of gigs and 
gowns. The actors—when you meet them you look around, and 
often laugh; and if you are with a friend you always point them 
out. So you do the editors, poets, authors, &c. The fixed popu- 
lation may be subdivided into the marked men and women—those 
celebrated for something, and whose names you know—and the 
crowd—the obscure—the million, who have, either from want of 
talents—or from modesty—or by accident remained, among the 
unremarkable—who work, eat, drink, sleep, die—and whose re- 
mains you day by day behold borne mournfully to the cemetery 
with still no other interest in them than the thought, “ There goes 
a funeral.’ Indeed an old pedestrian like myself has enough to 
think of during an afternoon walk. 

There often comes over me a strange feeling on being all my 
life brushing the elbows of people, and yet never hearing their 
voices, or forming any nearer acquaintance with them. This is 
the necessary heartlessness of the city. The objects about you are 
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too multifarious to permit of their possessing strong claims upon 
your sympathies, or even your attention, and, consequently enter- 
tain but little interest in their joys or sorrows. They grow rich and 
poor, sick and well, without agitating you with their agitations ; and 
when they die and are borne away from the opposite door, the hack- 
nied citizen regards the catastrophe with a decent seriousness, light 
and transitory as the emotions elicited by beholding a drama, or 
perusing a tale. This is not unnatural, considering our situation. 
He who dwells in the midst of a crowd of two or three hundred 
thousand people must, necessarily, lose a portion of his sensitive- 
ness, and become callous in self-defence. It is not coldness of heart, 
it is only a concentration of feeling, accomplished in obedience to 
a benevolent provision of nature, but for which we could not walk 
the street, or even read a newspaper, without shrinkings and shud- 
derings, sighs and tears. We cannot feel the woes of others as we 
do our own. We behold calmly the prison, wherein are incarcerated 
we know not how many human beings, in the agonies of shame, 
guilt, fear and sickness; many utterly blighted in their hopes, 
and some trembling under the apprehensions of an ignominious 
death. Scarcely a day passes without presenting to my sight some 
mournful funeral procession, whose dark drapery and actual gloom 
are blackened by the awful associations of fancy. Even now I 
can never behold such a train without a secret recoiling of the 
soul, and a tary aband nt to horror, pity, and despair 
I look upon the hearse wherein rest the remains of, I know not 
whom, with a trembling heart, and into the carriages occupied by 
the mourners with mute but deep and impotent commiseration. 
Strangers as they are all to me, I mourn with them. My imagina- 
tion is but too apt to paint the lost one in the brightest colours, 
thereby heightening their anguish; and to busy itself in portraying 
the appearance of the being thus sent forever from the light of bea- 
ven. What a world of virtues and of charms may be closed in 
that narrow coffin. Its size often arrests my sad conjectures, and 
teaches me to mourn over some manly form—some father, whose 
cold lips have now been kissed by orphan lips for the last time ;— 
some slender image of female loveliness—a wife—a daughter, or 
peradventure a child, the light, and ornament, and hope of some 
once happy fire-side, now desolate and still—dark forever the 
sunny eyes—hushed the beloved voice—silent the eager and joy- 
ous step. Daily these pass before me, and the sight of a face seen 
through the carriage window, buried in a handkerchief, convulsed 
with grief, hidden and lost in tender recollections and heart-broken 
despair; even with all the aid of philosophy and habit, the flesh 
will creep around the shoulders, and human feeling re-assert her 
dominion in deep and involuntary awe and compassion. What 
then would be our lives, but that in the throng of thoughts, places, 
and adventures in which we are evermore engaged, even pity fades 
away lightly, and the pliant heart turns again eagerly to more cheer- 
ful, and perhaps more selfish contemplations 

Among the remarks ever presenting themselves to my mind dur- 
ing these pedestrian excursions, I have often observed the gradual 
usurpations which the rising generations make upon us, the graver 
and maturer inhabitants; and with what a fatal celerity they are 
displacing us on the ground which we have trodden, and silently 
shoving us off the stage of life. ‘This is peculiarly perceptible in 
the fairer class of our fellow-citizens. I meet every day in my pe- 
regrinations the faded relics of vanished years, who once sported 
the unrivalled belles of Broadway. I myself, being then somewhat 
younger and more sanguine than I am at present, regarded their 
fresh and blooming charms with irrepressible transports. Many a 
young heart was transpierced by their glances ; a rose which they 
had worn would have been treasured as a precious token, and a 
stolen ringlet was a prize to which even my audacious ambition ne- 
ver durst aspire. Ah! happy times! ah lovely beings! 

I am often thrown into a brown study by seeing these delightful 
companions of my life’s sun-bnght hours gliding along the street 
unnoticed, all their gaiety and beauty gone—endeavouring to con- 
ceal the ravages of time and the world, in a plain shawl and close 
bonnet, while their places are now occupied by the new, graceful 
forms, and fresh faces of their younger sisters, who, im my time, 
were thought of but very little, if they were thought of at all 
These young sisters are, to me, however, very interesting persons 
Although I am a stranger to them, they are not unknown to me, 
for their countenances frequently explain their relationship to some 
object of my ancient friendship or admiration—some old friend 
now dead—some lively belle now faded. Ah, bright and beauti- 
ful creatures, as they go carelessly laughing by me, they little 
suspect (heaven bless them!) what associations they raise in an 
old man’s bosom 





HINTS ON GRAMMAR 
Tue following essay is but an extract. We are pleased to open 
our columns to communications on this and similar subjects if they 
be not discussed in a manner too technical. While the merely 
tmaginative writer should never despair of instructing, the scien- 
tific essayist should not deem it beneath him to amuse the reader. 


The many errors of the common language of Great Britain and 
this country, which have been received as incontrovertible truths, 
are so numerous to a minute or philosophic observer, that ‘tis pass- 
ing strange they have not been amply enumerated, and scouted 
from our grammatical code. It would be easy though tedious to 
show how they have crept in and been cherished—but this task 
will be readily remitted, considering that occasional remarks may 


serve as arguments to our readers, and also that many are content- 
ed to discover rather what things are erroneous, than how they 
came to be received and unquestioned. 

To commence at the beginning, would be to commence a disser- 
tation on the sounds of languages; for all articulate sounds are 
common and similar ; but this would require more space than the 
columns of a paper like the Mirror can afford 

Being omitted, therefore, for the present, the first topic to be 
discussed is perhaps that of the articles of grammar. Much has 
been written on these, from the time of Quintilian to that of Noah 
Webster: I therefore shrink when I say that much that has been 
written has been conceived in error; yet so I think 

The nature or use of an article is said to be to show the extent 
or signification of nouns, or to point them out. What! a word be- 
fore required to show the signification of a following word, and to 
be a precursor merely of the king of words! I am so tempted to 
enlarge here, that I must at once propose a simple paradism or 
class of the different species of words properly distinct 

1. Nouns are the names of things having an independent ex- 
istence. 

2. Adnouns are the names of the qualities of such things as have 
an independent existence 

3. Pronouns are the substitutes for the nouns 

4. Definatives ascertain the quantity and (comprehension or) ex- 
tent of nouns. 

5. Verbs contain an assertion or comparative judgment of the 
mind 

6. Adverbs qualify an assertion 

7. Prepositions unite nouns or pronouns with regard to their va- 
rious relations of place and time 

8. Conjunctions unite any words to be connected or contrasted 
by the comparison of union 

9. Interjections are modulated sounds of passion, or an emotion 
of the mind 

Here every class is defined and distinct—from the names of 
such objects as have a sensible existence in matter, or exist only 
in the reasonings of the mind—every distinct object of which an 
idea can be formed. These are arbitrary substitutes for those men- 
tal or material objects, words to express their real or supposed 
qualities, and words to express their given or assigned quantity or 
All knowledge is determined by relation, or the com- 
every species of words must 
At present the 


magnitude. 
parison of one with two or more 
therefore be so many distinct species of relation 
relation of quantity or number, and of compass or extent is alone 
our topic 

The definitives of grammar are the mathematics of nouns. A 
difference in use constitutes a difference in class between words 
thus pronouns are the substitutes for nouns, and undergo more or 
less their variations; but they do not express any relation or quality 
of these nouns: pronouns are used for nouns, definitives are used 
with nouns. Adnouns are circumscribed to express the quality of 
nouns, and definitives their quantity :—so far, therefore, as quality 
is different from quantity, or nature and essence from number and 
extent, so far is an adnoun from a definitive. Adnouns and defim- 
tives are therefore as different as natural and mathematical philo- 
sophy :—to class then the science of the properties of bodies with 
the science of their comprehension or extension, would be as ab- 
surd as to class as one kind the words which express those proper- 
ties and these extensions. This difference need only be pointed out 
to be understood and admitted 

The quantity of nouns is considered so far as regards what in logic 
is termed their kind or class. One of a kind or class, or many indivi 
duals, may be the subject of discourse ; and that kind may be de- 
noted generally or specially, and these individuals numerically 
grouped as circumstances require. The kind or class may be so 
indicated as not to be misunderstood, and yet the individuals of 
that sort or kind not be exactly ascertained or restricted) Hence 
two divisions of this class of words, according as the specification 
is certain or uncertain with regard to the individuals meant 

Definitives are either definite or mdefinite. The definite 
only specify the kind, but the individual or individuals of that kind 
the indefimte specify the kind or class alone, but do not ascertain 
the indiduals of that kind or class. [The names definite and im- 
definite will not be contended for, as they may be called determinat« 
or limited, or special or particular, and determinate, or general, 
according as will or caprice determines ; but definite and indefinite 
are perhaps more appropriate.] Whatever words, therefore, 
fine or express with precision the individual of any sort, are de 


not 


de- 


finite, and whatever ascertain the sort only, are indefinite. Thess 
were the primary distinctions of this species of words ; though in 
the course of custom, other arbitrary distinctions are used. A sim- 


ple enumeration of our definitives may elucidate the subject ; and 
a consideration of some of the words may corroborate our position 
Thus— 

The, this, and that; all, no or none, and every; each and both ; 
same and such, and abl the words of numerical order, such as first, 


second, third, &c., may properly be termed definites, because both 


' the sort and number are distinctly ascertained :—but any, an, or a ; 


either and other ; few, some, much, and many ; and all those words 
which denote the numerical quantity, such as one, tio, three, &c., 
may justly be considered indefinites, because they ascertain only 
the sort or class meant, but do not determine the individuals or 


precise number. Is not this simple and correct ’—but is not this 


|| classification original also’ Is there one word here enumerated 
|| that is intended to be used for nouns, and not rather with nouns; or 
is there a word here that expresses simp!y quality or property? 
| If not, then are none of them either pronouns or adnouns. Start 
not, reader, if you have not previously so considered this:—there 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy. The strict principles of grammar—not the arbitrary 
use of particular words—are the principles of philosophy, and are 
and yet the subject hae 


concordant with those of other sciences 
been considered beneath the notice of philosophers 

Perhaps after a cursory canvass of these words, the only dispute 
will now be concerning the words the and this and that; also an 
or an or a and one; for very generally after any thing simple is ex 
plained, the assent is almost voluntarily given. Then of these 

Most of the errors of language, (at least of grammar,) have ori 
ginated from the arbitrary use of ellipses of words or clisions of let 
ters. Thus any was formerly deprived of the y before a word com 
mencing with a vowel, as was the practice of the classic poets and 
those contemporary with Milton, evidenced throughout their works 
—any arm becoming an arm. This elision proceeded further ; for 
it being found that a cacophony from the succession of consonants 
would be as bad as a hiatus from the succession of vowels, the « 
was merged before a consonant, as the y had been before a vowel ; 
and what was any number, or an number, was converted into a 
number. ‘This process was simple : and these words are exactly 
equivalent, with this difference, that ai.y may be used with nouns 
singular or plural, while latter custom has restricted a@n or a to 
But to make an or a appear a corruption of one, 
for 


nouns singular 
is as absurd as it is abusive; although this is generally done 
their uses are evidently diflerent—any or an ref ring indetermi- 
nately to the number of 


that sort 


sort only, one more immediately to the 


one is more abstract, but less extensive any or an 


horse points out the animal meant, and may be said generally of 
the kind ; but ene an individual horse—the species being more dis 
unguished in the former, the number or individual in the latter 


FASHIONABLE IMPUDENCE 


The re is a predisposition im Our very nature to pay homage tu 


comeliness of form and feature: and im the precise ratio of this 


deference, do we shrink from personal ughness. The latter quality 
seems not only repulsive to our taste, but actually foreign to our 
original conformation—as we have high authority for presuming that 
our first parents were perfect in beauty. This authority receives 


small support, in my humble judgment, from the fashionable display 


‘ 


f voluptuous nudity with which French genius has recently deco 


wcademy of arts; but, on good ground, it is fair to as 


rated our 


sume that man was created in all things faultless. It very naturally 


follows, that what we thus mstinctively admire, we wish to possess ; 


and the wish not fo be ugly, is so firmly planted in the human breast, 
In fact, this is one 
of those cases where conviction itself avails nothing ; and 


mto thinking himself agly, 


that few ever suffer the behef that they are so 
iman 
persuaded, by some miracle of logic, 
would, by reason of his will to think otherwise, think otherwise, 
thinks not * kev-stone 


and thus think what he all of which is the 


of my argument.” 
| existe 
ol 


Every man 


The secret of this matter is personal vanity ; no morta 


without it. Ditlerent men have different degrees ; so they have 
talent, and temper, and whiskers—but they all have it 
flatters himself that / “ well proportioned,” and few things can 
he 


If I valued a man’s fnendship, | would much rather call him both 


is 


so offensive to him as an assurance of constitutional ugliness 


liar and coward, than tell him he was ugly, very ugly, unfortunately 


ugly. He would never forgive me while beauty was extant. But 
this, after all, 1s an offence that seldom occurs. It ts a sort of 
“murder in the first degree,” and so extravagantly heimous that 
few people are rash enough to brave the consequences of its 


commission 

But, strangely enough, there is a crime near akin to this, (murder 
in the second degree, as it were,) which is entirely in vogue, and al- 
People perpetrate it with the same villainous 


Who 


be) say— 


togethe r tolerable 
sang-fread that they pay a compliment or circulate a scandal 
has not heard a gentleman (or a lady, as the case may 
* How very pale you are 


**you are not looking we ll to day a 
* Have vou been tl lately '’’—which is as much as admitting that 
vou ordinarily look well, but is, at the same time, 


Do these silly people imagine that the 


saying that now 
you are really quite a fright 
imphed half-complinent of one’s Aavmg looked well is any antidote 
When do people live 
When do they 


in time past, or time to come” When do 


information that one looks ill to-day? 


to the 
in this mundane sphere ; yesterday, or to-morrow! 
enjoy the pleasure of life ; 
they like to feel well, and to look well; heretofore, or hereafter? 
Confound the impudence, I say, that tells me that I don’t look well 
to-day ; now; present tense, indicative mood 

The know ing ones 
till they sneeze at this briet dissertation ; 
simple fact that no one was ever apprised of looking ill to-day— 
‘lat how 


may argue as much as they please. and sneer 


all will not disprove the 


no one ever heard a squeaking voice pop up in company, * 
without wishing from the bottom of 
As often as such a 


miserably you are looking '” 
his heart, that the speaker was in Kamschatka 
remark is made, the party addressed will feel piqued and offended ; 
and as long as the custom is tolerated, it may fairly be said, that 


ill-breeding and impudence have the high sanction of fashion 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TERE OUTCAST'S FAREWELL. 
AN EXTRACT. 


FanreweE.. my country! senseless soil whence sprung 
This breathing form ! bear for weal and woe! 
Yes, I am grateful, though my soul be wrung 
Much more than gladdened, for this life I owe. 
Land, where the noble freeman’s heart may glow 
With pride and exultation to its core! 
I never loved thee half so well as now— 
Now, that an exile, I forsake thy shore, 
And know these pilgrim feet shall visit thee no more 


Mary, farewell! these eyes have gazed their last 
On thy fair form, and on thy ~¢ | brow; 
With the things madly cherished, that are past, 
And never more may glad our path below, 
Thy voice’s thrilling tones I number now. 
Yet doth my soul exult in her despair, 
That thy young, guileless heart disdained to glow 
With love requiting love which I did dare 

To fecl. It should be thine, a brighter lot to share. 


Farewell!—To my retreat e’er should there come 

Something to cheer me, dark and desolate, 

Some tidings from my far forsaken home, 

Oh! may they tell thou hast a worthy mate, 

And art with all the mother’s bliss elate : 

Fancy will view thee, to thy bosom press 

Thy infant, destined to a happier fate, 

Than mine—thy heart with answering smiles to bless! 
Then not in vain I shal! have borne my wretchedness. 


MARRIED LIFE. 


I do dislike the married life— 
Its comforts I detest; 
Saturday nights and washing days, 
Sundays and all the rest. 
All men it their antipathies, 
And mine are centred here, 
I'll never be a married man, 
A husband—it is clear. 


But then I have a loving heart, 
A gentle, yielding mind, 

And bear a vast affection for 
The whole of womankind; 
And ‘ately I've had cause to fear 
My dreaded doom is cast ; 

A pair of eyes will make of me 
A married man at last! 


I do dislike Miss Fanny Wright, 
And think her system wrong ; 
Without at least a book and priest, 

*T were hard to get along 
But then, you see I would be free, 
And range the world around 
O, T cannot consent to be 
With Hymen’s fetters bound 


I never loved a business lite, 
As married men must do, 

I never could support a wue, 
A dozen children too ; 

Though I have heard a poet sing, 
In numbers most divine, 

The beauties of the * cotton trade” 
Aud of the “ sugar line!" 


But now, alas, with love I burn, 
Alack, what shall I do? 

I dare not seek a fond return, 
For wedlock must ensue 

Oh ! Cupid, ‘twas a wicked deed 
On me your spells to cast 

Two lovely eyes will make of me 
A married man at last! 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


BOOK TABLE, 


RsCOLLECTICNS OF A CHAPERON.— As this popular work is shortly 
to issue from the American press, we make room for the following 
notice of it published in the London Athenwum 

Whatever the polite or the fashionable may think of it, there are 
many well-informed people in this ordinary working-day world, who 
will ask, what isa Chaperon? A Chaperon then is a person con- 
versant with polite life and the practice of the world, who has the 
tact and kindness to intreduce the rising merit or beauty of the day 
to the attention of the courteous, the polished and the ttled. A 
less charitable definition might be given; but that would be unjust 
to the merits of the lady who, in these volumes, has been our Cha- 
peron ta much that is pleasant both in public and domestic life. We 
must, however, say, that from the preface we looked for other en- 
tertainment; our authoress says, that having disposed of seven 
daughters in marriage, she has leisure as well as inclination to let 
tre world into the secrets of polite life, and to delineate characters 
and feelings true to nature. Much indeed might be expected from 
one of her tact and ingenuity: she excels in the art which many 
mothers would gladly learn, of vending commodities neither rare 
nor beautiful, and her mind is stored with all those maxims which 
are to @ spinster what the cestus of Venus was to Juno. These, 
and ten thousand otber secrets still more profound, repose in the 
breast of our authoress; and we are rather disappointed at having 
a series of stories told us, in which, though there ia much to move 
us to mirth or to tears, there is less than we expected of the profes- 
sional experience of a lady deep in the mysteries of matrimonial 
speculation, 

There are five tales told in the course of the three volumes; their , 
merits are unequal, but they are all distinguished by a graceful and 
easy style, by sentiments natural and just, and by a knowledge of 


human nature, alike extensive and minute. There are no wild and I perceived her taste influencing many a passage. We may, however, 
improbable deeds performed—no horrors heaped on horrors to ren- || be mistaken. a 


der either heroes or heroines interesting; all is consistent with the 
character of the age and its manners. The authoress writes like 
one fully mistress of her materials: indeed, we have not lately met 
with a writer whose language is more uniformly easy and polished. 

The first tale is a very fine one; it is the story of the two cou- 
sins—Isabella, gay, volatile, and scheming, with an inclination to 
be heartless; Fanny, gay too, but kind, conscientious, truthful, and 
wise; and both in love with Lord Delaford. Now it happened that 
his lordship at first admired Fanny more than he did her cousin, 
and had nature been allowed fair play, there 1s no question that sin- 
cerity and simplicity would have triumphed; but Isabella took a few 
days to study the character of the noble wooer, and then arming 
herself for the combat, commenced the attack :— 

“ She one day happened to sit next him at dinner, and contrived, 
with a tact for which she was peculiar, to turn the conversation up- 
on himself. She said she never knew any one of whom she was so 
much afraid: to which he replied, 

“*That is very odd! I have always been reckoned a good-natur- 
ed sort of fellow.’ 

“*Oh, yes!’ she answered; ‘I am sure you are good-natured ; 
but your very good nature helps to frighten me. You are so unlike 
other people; and I feel so awed when you are present.’ 

“Well, that is strange! I don’t think I ever awed anybody be- 
fore. Do I look so cross? 

“*Oh! itis not that; but you are so good; and you always say 
just what you should say, and no more. I should be afraid to utter, 
or to do anything foolish before you.’ 

“ © Well, I should be as useful to you as Prince Cheri's ring in the 
fairy tale. Itis a pity I am not always by your side!’ 

“*QOh! but then I should always be in a fright ;—not that I mean 
it is a disagreeable sort of fright.’ And she turned the conversation, 
fearful of showing any design of attracting him.” 

When she met him again, his lordship upbraided her with calling 
him disagreeable ; her mode of explanation was artful and triumph- 
ant; it was not without reason that she depended on the mixture of 
“vanity and humility” in his composition :— 

“ «Oh, Lord Delaford! how can you accuse me of saying any- 
thing so shocking ? I only declared you were so good, so superior, I 
was afraid of you.’ 

‘“* But a person who makes you fear him, must be disagreeable 
to you.’ 

‘** No, indeed :—I like to be awed. I am fond of an organ in a 
cathedral ; and I admire lofty mountains, and beautiful stormy skies, 
and every thing that is grand and sublime in art and in nature! 
Could one bear to hear one’s own feeble voice mingle itself with the 
pealing reverberations of the organ in the glorious pile of St. Peter's? 
And does one not feel one’s own nothingness, when among the 
mountains, the torrents, the precipices, the peaks, the glaciers of the 
stupendous Alps? Yet surely these are pleasurable emotions! With 
me, at least, awe and pleasure are very compatible sensations.’ 

“As she spoke, her large and brilliant eye glanced upwards for a 
moment, with an expression of lofty enthusiasm. 

“Lord Delaford gazed upon her, and mentally exclaimed, ‘ That 
girl bas a soul!” 

An accident enabled her to complete her conquest—the whole des- 
eription is fine, and not more fine than natural. In attempting to 
pluck a rose from a hedge for one of the cousins Lord Delaford was 
thrown from his horse :— 

“Fanny was some yards in advanee, and only turned round in 
time to see him as he was getting up from the ground, and was there- 
fore spared the first alarm. She was not a nervous, hysterical per- 
son; and although she turned pale, and trembled, she did not fall 
from her horse, or do anything that attracted attention to herself. 
Isabella, really agitated, and really nervous, (as indulged and flat- 
tered people are very apt to be,) shricked aloud, and burst into tears— 
real tears—for she affected nothing ; she only gave way to what she 
felt, from the consciousness that she was charming, and that her 
emotions would not appear disagreeable and uninteresting. 

“She was lifted off her horse, in a fainting state. Lord Delaford 
was supporting her. Every one was busy about her. In the confu- 
sion, her hat fell off, and all her ringlets were floating on the wind; 
her eyes were half closed; and the long lashes looked beautifully 
dark on her cheek, which was really pale. Fanny thought she ne- 
ver saw any one look so lovely! Lord Delaford watched her revival 
with an expression of intense interest; and Fanny sat still on her 
horse, unnoticed and unregarded, with feelings of hardness and bit- 
terness which never before had been the inmates of her gentle bo- 
som. Thi protracted exhibition of sensibility appeared to her per- 
feetly unnecessary; and she could not help thinking that Isabella 
might have recovered much sooner; that she might have twisted up 
her own hair, and tucked it under her hat, without assistance from 
Lord Delatord; and that there was no occasion for several ringlets 
to be allowed to escape, and to stray over her face and shoulders.” 

Our readers need not be told that marriage followed this—how 
Isabella was all gaicty and grandeur, and Fanny all tears and resig- 
nation; nor will they wonder much to learn that after a journey to 
Italy, and a twelvemonth’s residence at home, something like a cold- 
ness ensued between this picturesque lady and her lord; he loved 
the joys of his own house—she desired those of the theatre and the 
masquerade; he wished to abide in the country, and to make his 
peop ¢ happy she cared for no place but the town, and loved to see 
Her flambeaux flash against the morning skies 


Discord loud and fierce was about to break out, when Fanny in- 
terposed, directed her cousin to the path of duty, and restored happi- 
ness. We have reither space nor leisure to discuss the merits of the 
other stories: we like that of Warenne the least; there is much ta- 
lent in Milly and Lucey, and more in Ellen Wareham. We are not 
without some suspicion that Lady Dacre had more to do with the 
composition of these volumes than the title-page indicates. We 
unegined we found touches of her poetic spirit bere and there, and 


Excyctorepta AMERICANA.—Now that this valuable series of 
volumes is completed, it may not be inappropriate to remind our 
readers that for five-and-thirty dollars they may procure the set. 

CrupEN’s CONCORDANCE TO THE NEW TESTAMENT.—This small neat 
volume, abridged from the last London edition, is published by 
Daniel Appleton and Co. of this city. It contains a plate, and also 
a memoir of the author by W. Youngman. Itis quite prettily printed. 

Hooker's NEW POCKET PLAN OF THE CITY OF NEW-yoRK.—A well- 
engraved sheet in the pocket-book form, useful to citizens as well as 
strangers. 

Tue TALIsmMAN.—We have barely had leisure to look through the 
fourth number of the first volume of this periodical, but that glance 
suffices to show a work exceedingly creditable to the senior class of 
Hamilton college, by whom it is conducted. The contents are Italy, 
Leander Egbert, theory of chances, mathematical problem, the pro- 
fession of law, and influence of architectural taste. It is published 
at Utica by Bennett and Bright. The design and execution alike 
merit commendation and encouragement. 

A TREATISE ON OPTICS, BY DAVID BREWsTER.—Carey, Lea and 


Blanchard have issued the first American edition of this excellent 


work, with an appendix containing an elementary view of the ap- 
plication of analysis to reflection and refraction, by A. D. Bache, of 
Philadelphia. 

Cors’s expositor.—A Sequel to the Spelling-book, containing 
about twelve thousand of the most common words of the language. 
Mr. Cobb is immortal among children, and his name may be ap- 
propriately classed with Webster, Colburn, &c. 

ELements oF puysioLocy.— Many of our readers are aware of the 
merit of this work by A. Richerand, professor of the faculty of me- 
dicine of Paris, &c. It is well known in medical schools of this 
country, and has undergone several editions in France and England. 
The present one is printed by N. E. Dean, and contains notes by 
Dr. James Copeland. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN.—We noticed this little work of Mrs. 
Jameson before, and only now repeat its name to say that it attracts 
a good deal of attention, and is much admired by the reading circles 
of the town. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

By J. L. Hewitt and Co., Broadway, the “Shepherd's Gift,” a 
ballad; the poetry and music by William Ball. “T'll follow thy 
fairy footsteps,”’ in answer to “Away to the mountain's brow,” 
composed by Alexander Lee, and sung by Miss Hughes. “ Mine 
alone,” a Tyrolienne. The “ Young Cavalier,” composed by Charles 
E. Horn, and “ Oh bid me not that strain to sing.”’ 

By E. Riley, Chatham-street, “‘We parted,”’ a ballad, in answer 
to the air. “‘ We met.”’ “ I seek her on every shore,” from the drama 
of the Evil Eye. The “ Moonlit bower,” as sung by Madame Ves- 
tris. “Come to our cottage,’ sung by Miss Inverarity. “ Crazy 
Kate,” a ballad; music by Alexander Lee, and the “ Overture” to 
the new opera of the Magic Flute. 





NOTICES OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 
————— 

NEW-YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

We referred to this society some weeks since, but want of space 
necessarily rendered our observations brief. The subject of educat- 
ing the blind, so as to rescue them from the deplorable helplessness 
and misery of being a mere useless burthen to society, and convert 
them into intelligent, cheerful, and useful citizens, competent to 
support themselves, however, it has attracted the attention of the 
philanthropists of other countries, has but recently been made the 
theme of experiment in ourown. The late report of the society has 
many interesting particulars on the subject. We should be pleased 
to be instrumental in directing one intelligent mind to an examina- 
tion of it, and the New-York institution will not be successful 
without efficient support. 

The report says, “In Germany these public charities exist to the 
number of five. They are differently conducted, both as to the 
course of studies and the principles ef management, and with va- 
rious degrees of success. That the Dresden is under the manage- 
ment of an excellent female superintendent; but little attention, 
however, is paid to the intellectual education of the pupils. That 
at Berlin ts ably conducted by Professor Zeune, who has adapted 
music as an essential branch in the system of instruction. This 
study should always be culuvated by the blind, because of their 
peculiar aputude for it. The susceptibility of the ear, and the pow- 
ers of the voice seems augmented by the deprivation of sight, 
though it is physiologically certain that this apparant improve- 
ment of the auditory and vocal organs is owing merely to increas 
ed exercise: a strong argument in favour of a constant and vigor- 
ous application of our faculties. We have no sense*or organ but 
is quickened and strengthened by a judicious exercise; and this ex- 
ercise goes on with accumulating energy. By the cultivation of mu- 
sic the blind are furnished with means, always at command, not on 
ly of innocent and beneficial recreation, but also of a pleasant and 
respectable livelihood. Having acquired the science and the art of 
music, they can impart their knowledge and skill to others. They are 
in general remarkable for facility both in the acquisition and commu- 
nication of ideas. Music therefore should always be deemed an in- 
dispensable branch of instruction in every institution for the blind.” 

Music seems to be always readily learned by these unfortunates 

The examination of the New-York pupils, took place publicly at 
the City Hotel, and it is stated “that the children have been in- 
structed in all the ordinary branches of a common school educa- 


| tion--that their progress has been highly gratifying, and the suc- 


cess of the experiment thus far complete ;—that, besides intellectual 


| instruction, they have also been taught various mechanical employ- 


ments, such as plaiting straw, covering bottles, making baskets, and 
weaving carpeting.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Remember me, és written in a florid, turgid, verbose, and artificial 
style, which must be utterly thrown aside before the author, who 
seems intelligent, can acquire any credit as an essayist. For 
instance : ; 

“ The volume of youth is redolent of the words, and in the inca- 
jlescence of soul, with a review of it, the forms of long lost friends, 
and the star-like dreams of our auroral existence, come back with 
strange and startling vividness.” 

W. H. is only passable. We save a terse: 

“The heart which cherished hopes like these 
Is faintly throbbing out its last, 
But vetit clings to memories, 
Sole records of the happy past! 
Farewell! thou bright and smiling sky, 
I pass unto my place of rest ; 
Come, mother, kiss me ere I die, 
And press me to thy faithful breast !” 


Ode to Spring—declined—also the Acrostic. We will look orer Time 
and his children again. 

If Agon does not make love better than he writes poetry, we fear his 
courtship must be rather an awkward business. We comply with 
his repeated request, however, and give his lines, commending 
them to the attention of the good natured reader. 

TO MARY. 

Thou pure and virtuous thoughts, 
That beam in Mary's eyes, 

You've caused those heart-felt joys 
Of love that never dies. 

Sweet innocence is on thy brow, 
True virtue’s in thy heart, 

The letters of thy countenance 
Doth readily impart, 

That peace is in thy breast, 
Enjeyment’s in thy soul, 

Thy moments here are happiness, 
‘Thy thoughts in pleasure stro]! 


Englishmen in America—declined. 
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Newspapers.—Newspapers from a distance possess an inte- 
rest peculiar to themselves. They are imbued with the atmosphere, 
characters, elements, and events of the place whence they come, in- 
asmuch as they have within them matter potent in raising associa- 
tions. They bear the visible impress of the spot and the hour. They 
are stamped with the little accidental interests and local passions of 
the people. You almost gaze into the streets and houses. Nearly all 
the contents are so directly addressed to persons supposed to be 
there, that you fall in with the humour of it, and almost fancy your- 
self among the number. They bring far-off scenes before your eyes. 
You discover the most minute details. They are moral telescopes. 

You reepect newspapers aceoysding to their birth-place. You have 
not the same welcome for one from Liverpool that you entertain 
for one bearing the London mark. You read it over with less in- 
terest. In a London newspaper now you find the picture of sach 
stupendous influences—your mind is awed as if with the sight of an 
immense multitude. You see the working and heaving of the mil- 
lions. You hear the roar and thunder. Read over the shipping-list. 
How it crowds the fancy! Look through the catalogue of amuse- 
ments. Whata change of scene! Cast your eyes over the columns 
of “ wants,” of “losses’’—over the advertisements of the tradesmen, 
and of all those who, from the timid artist to the stalwart, uncouth 
artisan, putin their claim for the public countenance, and toil for 
their daily bread. How many peoples’ various fates are represent- 
ed on such a sheet. What wretchedness, what pleasure! What 
signs of poverty and wealth! 

It is not uninteresting to contrast the papers of different coun- 
tries; not only their appearance, but the general tenor of their cha- 
racter and discourse. Although every one may not be aware of the 
fact, this department of human knowledge is not altogether insig- 
nificant. The number published in the United States renders it of 
some importance. We, for instance, profess seme tact that way. 
We are in the daily receipt of a formidable heap; and although the 
editors themselves would not credit our assertion that we read them 
all, yet we do get a leisure hour, occasionally, to run through them 
rapidly; to glance over their editoria! heads, and take in a view of 
their aggregate opinions on matters and things. We have our par- 
tralities and our antipathies too. In some we are sure of meeting 
il!-mature and sarcasm, and in others good-humour, intelligence, and 
wit. There is much nice discrimination to be exercised too in 
distinguishing them from each other, and we can tell most of them 
before they are unfolded. We know your southern nullifier from 
your northern patriot. We can tell your western man from your 
enstern—and your cit from your country fellow. Some are dressed 
out in the primness of typographical dandyism; others always 
in dishabille—old worn-out type upon blue paper, with letters 
upside down, and all sorts of errors. We keep up a kind of speak- 
mig acquaintance with all of them—blue and brown, black and 
white, bread and narrow, good and bad, and find no little amuse- 
ment in welcoming them, and replying to their civilities or imperti- 
nences; for there is in them as great a difference of disposition as in 
men, being but the reflection of their masters. Some all smiles and 
affability, others sneers, hints, and wormwood. Here we open 
one broad and solemn, full of learning, hard names, and sagacious 
opinions; there a little narrow witling, pert, superficial, all familiari- 
ty, asterisks, bows, dashes, and self-complacency. Occasionally 
we hit on one modest and reserved, contented to reflect the times 
without endeavouring to control them; but much more frequently 
unfold a bold, confident sheet, haranguing with the most perfect 
unpudence upon subjects on which every line betrays its igno- 


| 


rance—snarling and barking at all the great characters and insti- 
tutions of the age; discussing measures, scolding statesmen, threat- 
ening kings, reproving armies, taking whole nations by the nose, 
and squaring off to all the world, very much as a fierce little ban- 
tam cock might bristle up and ruffle his plumage at the passing 
by of a horse or an elephant. We get one small periodical which 
displays this character to our infinite delight. It is really refreshing 
to observe the little fellow’s boldness. He is printed on a coarse 
brown sheet, not much larger than the palm of your hand; and 
(without meaning any offence,) most vilely. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to find a few lines from one column transposed most un- 
ceremoniously, and without the slightest apology, into the heart of 
another. But these form no check to the undaunted fire of the most 
mettlesome of all periodicals. It exercises a despotic jurisdiction 
over the whole world, not stopping short of the most private rela- 
tionships and events. How it patted the French on the shoulder at 
the news of the three days’ revolution! Surely, if they had any 
feeling, they must have been gratified by its commendations. But 
what must have been their emotions at its recent strictures! We 
fear France is out of its books for one while. It has uttered several 
pretty severe things lately about the Chinese; what the result will 
be, heaven only knows! Poor Greece is spoken of most unmer- 
cifully; the last congress had a struggle to avoid a rupture with 
it; and when wes last looked into its pages, we learned that it would 
“like to know what Washington Irving had been doing among the 
Rocky mountains, and why he did not give us an account of what 
he had seen there.” 

Among our other papers we this morning received a package con- 
taining a dozen or two numbers of the “ Philanthropist,” a weekly 
newspaper published in Calcutta. This “Calcutta’’ is not any vil 
lage within the state of New-York, although we are surrounded by 
all the renovated cities of Greece and Rome, as well as some from 
Asia, and “Cantons” are as numberless almost as blackberries 
But this is the real “Calcutta’’—away off among the vague and 
dream-like scenes of Asia: her sacred mountains, her famed rivers, 
her strange people. We have odd ideas of Asia; and in looking 
over the pages of this periodical, we find ourselves half surprised to 
observe that folks eat, drink, and sleep there; get married and die; 
make bargains and speeches, and read newspapers very much as 
they do here. The Philanthopist is printed much better than many 
newspapers in the United States; and it appears very well conduct- 
ed. Its columns present curious matters of speculation, involving as 
they do interests and referring to scenes, characters, and events, 
from which we are so widely separated, and with which we are so 
entirely unacquainted. Instead of the din and palaver which we 
have here about our local matters and men; instead of the cross- 
cuts and slashes from Major Noah, Duff Green, Mr. Walsh, and 
Mr. Buckingham, we are here informed that the amount of the 
“Cuttack subscription” was “six thousand four hundred and se- 
venty-nine rupees ;”’ and that the “!eparture of the steamer for the 
Red Sea has been determined to take place on the tenth of January 
The steamer for the Red Sea! There isan article respecting the edi- 
tor of the Enquirer, Baboo Krishna Mohun Banerjea. The price of this 
paper is two R's per mensem. Among the appointments we find 
“Moohhummud Ubleem Oodeen, Sudder ameen, in the Zillah of 
Cawnpore.” There is, however, amid all this outlandish talk, fre- 
quent familiar things transplanted from the European and American 
prints. Large extracts are made from the Rev. Mr. Griffin's tra 
vels, and we welcomed a poem by Willis, so pretty that we hope 
our neighbours on the opposite side of the globe will adinire it. There 
are many curious and striking paragraphs illustrative of the con- 
trasted state of the countries. Among others we close these re- 
marks with one which, to a quiet American citizen, who sues for 
his five dollars in a ward court and recovers with costs, and who 
wants no better claim upon an enemy's purse than a well-proven 
assault and battery, must represent a singular state of society 

“Amongst the Bushire news it is stated, that since the associa- 
tion of Shak Abdool Roosool Khan, a son of a prince of Persia, 
named Reza Khooly Khan Mirza, is governor of Bushire ; the lat 
shaik’s son, Shaik Nasser, went to Karrak with his uncle Shak 
Nasser, and fought there a bloody battle. With a view of retaking 
his father’s government from Reza Khooly Khan, he came with a 
large force of buglas and men, landed secretly one might at 
Bushire, and facing (the prince’s forces,) in two or three places, 
yave them battle. On this news reaching the Mirza, he gave orders 
forbidding his troops to face the invaders openly, but promised for 
every head brought from the Shaik’s people ten tomauns, and for 
every prisoner five. Herceupon the prince's troops went and brought 
in about seventy-five heads and a hundred live prisoners, upon 
which the Shaik’s troops and son, Shak Nasser, retreated. 





Morning walks.—There are three lovely resorts for early risers, 
where many fair lovers of nature, health and cheerfulness, may al- 
ready be seen just as Master Phabus, that renowned and good-hu- 
moured traveller, has harnessed up his steeds for their day's journey. 
Each one of these place sis an Eden—an actual Eden— and, indeed, 
in some respects, they have the advantage of that famous garden 
There no ships floated, no steamboats broke the stillness of the river, 
no stately houses rose through the thin soft mist, no magnificent 
city lay on the shining water. Paradise wanted several features 
which enhance the interest and picturesqueness of the view caught 
from Hoboken, Brooklyn heights, or the Battery. The lonely 
beauty of the latter is already beginning to be intruded on by the 
denizens of the city; and that, too, in the morning before breakfast. 
Perhaps the whole country affords no scene more attractive than 
this enclosure, at that time 
other parts, from its exposure to the sunshine and southern breeze. 
The paths are shaded by rows of young willows, whose drooping 
branches clothed with early verdure already form an agreeable 
shade. The grass is green to brightness, and the prospect presented 


by the bay compensates one for the loss of his second slumber and | 


the dissipation of his morning dreams. Hoboken—another Eden 

wooes us with equal charms. The verdant tinges of the fields are 
every where ripening, and those narrow meandering walks ought 
to allure the most prosaic from their pillow. These is yet another 


It is more advanced in vegetation than | 


spot where, for the sum of four cents, a panoramic exhibition may 
be enjoyed, superior even to the little holes and magnifying glasses 
arranged at a great expense, in the topmost apartment of our fnend, 
that indefatigable caterer for the public curiosity, Dr. Scudder. Per- 
haps the summit of Brooklyn heights affords the finest picture to be 
seen from any position, of the city, bay, harbour, and adjoining 
country. The place is easily accessible, and by its own beauty well 
repays the trifling labour of reaching it. For a morning walk, in 
some respects, it is preferable both to Hoboken and the Battery. It 
would tell well of the taste and good habits of our townswomen 
were they to crowd this promenade in the early morning. The exer 

cise would equally contribute to their health and pleasure. They who 
sufler from bad appetite, would find in it a radical cure; and there 
are divers pale cheeks to be seen stealing along Broadway, which 
might be appropriately rouged with “the invisible fingere” of the 
Brooklyn breezes. To all who will perseveringly adopt our advice, 
and walk an hour on pleasant mornings, in either of the three places 
which we have named, we promise, in our capacity of good editers 
and true, a liberal increase of health and beauty—a new stock of 
sparkles for the eyes and roses for the lips and cheeks—strength in 
the body, better temper, less medicine, and altogether a more cheer 

ful and contented heart. 

Fires.—The frequency of these ruinous conflagrations ts one of 
the peculiarities of this city. They occur so often as to be of but 
ordinary interest. A regular New-Yorker, would scorn to quicken 
his step to witness the destruction of a common house. He leaves 
it to the firemen and the boys. A church—a theatre—a bank—or a 
large hotel may arrest him for a while, but even these he does not 
regard as an unsophisticated countryman would, with signe of hor- 
ror and compassion, but rather as an experienced physician who 
examines the most lacerated patient with a cool critical air, which 
“1 am used to these things.’’ We could never, 
however, fall into this professional composure. The sight, even of a 
poor man’s lowly home wrapped in flames, strikes upon our feelings 
harshly. The broken wall—the tottering chimney—the fierce and 
rapid whirl and dash of the flames—bursting from the roof—pouring 
through the windows—sweeping along the whole ruins—the fnnge 
of fire that creeps upon the edges of the building—curling around and 
consuming it, and the massy billows of smoke which roll and tum 
ble with the voluminous flow of an ocean, burying the whole fatal 
work of havoc and woe for moments from the sight—all present 
We cannot get used 


says plainly enough, 


something exceedingly startling and ternble 
to these things. 

The burning of a prominent building excites peculiar interest. It 
is associated in all minds with the place, and it makes a part of its 
The recent accident to the City Hotel, was beheld therefore, 

Our distant readers 
may not be aware that itis a very large high edifice, conspicuously 


identity 
with a good deal of anxiety by a large crowd 


situated in the most fashionable and busy section of the city, and 
probably few who have ever visited New-York, will recollect it with 
out also recollecting the City Hotel As we stood to gaze on ita 
towering roof enveloped in flames, and saw through its windows the 
skeleton beams turning to coal, and the furniture cast from on huh 
into the street, we did not wonder to hear the frequent bursts of sur 
pnse and pity from the lips of the bystanders. Since the burning 
of the theatre, no conflagration has been more the theme of remark 
Wall-street poured out its brokers and merchants—all the lawyers 
from the adjacent streets, (so well stocked with attorneys) crowds of 
ladies, besides the miscellaneous mobs usual on such occasions, and 
(of course) every thing un the shape of a boy which could be gather 
ed together from three males round, stood to behold the noble man 
sion yield to the principle of death, which overhangs all things. It was 
with a feeling something sumiar to that with which we behold the 
decease of some eminent man, who has been actively engaged im 
public affairs, and whose dying agonies fill the mind with serious 
meditation. To carry the figure a little further, should the same in 
dividual, under the superintendence of skillful physicians, suddenly 
recover from his disorder— regain his strength, and walk about again 
a whole man, among his fellow mortals, he would scarcely astonish 
us more than we were astonished after having left the Cry Hotel, 
every where spouting flames and smoke, and in our open, already 
numbered among the past things, when on visiting the spot im the 
evening, we beheld the walls retaining much of their usual appear 
ance, and learned that the damage had fallen far short of the general 
apprehension. The firemen merit the greatest praise for their active 
and successful exertions in arresting the progress of the flames, and 
the city owes to them, the redemption ef this noted edifice from 
compl te destruct on 
Mr. Blake's benefit 
tion, and never intend to write another as long as we live; but this 
will not prevent our calling the attention of the public, when oeca 


We have foresworn puffs of every desenp- 


to the claims of any worthy candidate to their favour 

wh we should do so a ithe in advance. In this spirit we 
now state, that Mr. Blake, for many years the treasurer of the Park 
theatre, takes his annual benefit on Wednesday evening, the eighth 
of May. His bill is a very attractive one, and he merits, on every 


account, @ crowded house 


sion offers 


even tl 


Columbian Peithologian NSociety.—These young gentlemen ac 
quitted themselves very creditabiy at the recent celebration of their 
anniversary, in the chapel of the college. A numerous audience at 
tended, who seemed only dissatisfied with the exercises for thew 
brevity. Mr. Charles Hoffman presided, and delivered an address 
much admired by those fortunate enough to obtain seats 


Advocate and Journal, and Mercantile Advertiser.—We blame 
ourselves for having hitherto neglected to announce the union of the 
Advocate and Journal with the Mercantile Advertiser. The joint 
paper will be published and conducted hereafter by Messrs. Redwood 
Fisher, and A. and E. Butler, under the utle of the Mercanule Ad- 
id American Advocate. Mr. Fisher is a good writer aad a 
r, and the Messrs. Butlers have furnished for many years, 
We unite 








vertuser ¢ 





good ¢ 
satisfactory evidence of their ability in their vocation, 
with our brethren in wishing them success, 
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SELECTED MISCELLANY. 
I broke the spell that held me long. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT 


I sroxe the spell that held me long, 

The dear, dear witchery of song, 

I said, the poets’ idle lore 

Shall waste my prime of years no more; 
For poetry, though heavenly born, 
Consorts with poverty and scorn. 


I broke the spell—nor deemed its power 
Could fetter me another hour 

Ah, thoughtless! how could I forget 
Its causes were around me yet! 
For wheresoe’er I looked, the while, 
Was nature's everlasting smile. 
Still came and lingered on my sight, 
Of flowers and stars the bloom and light, |} 
And glory of the stars and sun; 7 
And these and poetry are one 

They, ere the world had held me long, 
Recalled me to the love of song 





! 

} 

Passages by Elia. | 

SOLITUDE OF CHILDHOOD. } 

- ' 

The solitude of childhood is not so much the 

mother of thought, as it is the feeder of love, and 
silence, and admiration 


LEISURB | 

It is a sort of eternity for a man to have all his | 

tume to himself. } 

BUSTS. | 

; | 

There they stood in the coldness of death, yet | 
freshness of immortality 


Toothdrawing. 

I have had a tooth out this morning. Oh awful! 
The man, too, made such a fuss; called “Tom” to 
hold my head ; and, just as he fixed the pincers into 
the poor grinder, he said, with a most frightful de- 
liberation, “open your mouth wide, sir; we pull 
very slow.” 


National customs. 

At the death of the late queen of Nipal, the whole 
opulation went into mourning by shaving their 
reads, cutting off their mustaches, and wearing 
neither shoes nor turbans. 


Temperance societies. 
There are two hundred and fifty of these associa- 


tons in England, comprehending forty-seven thou- 


sand members; three hundred and eighty in Scot- 
land, fifty-five thousand members; and twenty 
thousand members in Ireland. As a rather curious 
contrast to this, we find published at the same ume a 


VERSE BY THE AUTHOR OF THE YOUNG DUKE. 


Drink, drink, deeply drink, 

Never feel, and never think. 

What's love? what's fame? a sigh, a sinile, 
Friendship, but a hollow wile. 

If you've any thought or woe, 

Drown them in the goblet’s flow. 

Yes ! dash them in this brimming cup, 
Dash them in, and drink them up. 

Drink, drink, deeply drink, 

Never feel, and never think. 


A widower. 
Some one said of a widower's second marriage, | 
PR : 
God forgave him once, and he has married again.” | 


Lines from * Pictures of private life.” 


Braid no more thy hair for me, 
Fast my houirs are flying; 
Sunny dell and flowery lea 
Spread their summer charms for thee ; 
Mary, I am dying! 
Lay thy jewell’d wreath aside, 
Fast my hours are flying! 
Health, and peace, and hope, and pnde, 
Dwell with thee, my lovely bride, 
Mary, I am dying 
Svon thy lip shal! smile again, 
Fast my hours are flying; 
Greve not for thy lover's pain, 
Swhs and tears alike are vain, 
Mary, | am dying. 
Loved and loveliest, fare thee well! 
Fast my hours are flying; 
Lonely thou wilt hear the knell, 
Solemn sound of passing bell, 
Mary, 1 am dying. 


Habit. 


I} 


A decayed gentlewoman, being obhged for her | 


hvelihood to go about with muffins, used in a faint 
voice to ejaculate, “ muffins and crumpets ;"' 
in a still more under-tone, “I hope to goodness no 
body hears me !"’ pee 
Varicties. 
The London Literary Gazette gives the following 
“vaneties’’ from Zimmerman, Herder, Gchlens- 


| chloger, Menzel, and Weisser, in succession. 


FOLLY 
Is the queen of the world; we all more or less 


adding |, 


INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL EXCELLENCE 
Are the two poles of the axis around which the 
globe of humanity revolves. 
VIRTUE 
Is a flower which blooms in all climates. 
POETRY 
Is a butterfly on the flower of the world. 
ENVY AND CAVILLING 
Are powerless against true virtue. 
may be blown out, but not a sun. 


A rushlight 


Fragments. 
Here is a curious verse, written by Byron on the 
back of one of his manusenpts : 
I would to heaven that I were so much clay, 
As I am blood, bone, marrow, passion, feeling 
Because, at least, the past were past away 
And for the future—(but I write this reeling, 
Having got drunk exceedingly to-day, 
So that I seem to stand upon the cerling) 
I say—the future is a serious matter— 
And so—for God's sake—hock and soda-water! 


Here ts another convalescent stanza : 


|| Time has approved ennui to be the best 


wear her livery, her orders, her crosses and her bells. | 


Of friends, and-opiate draughts; your love and wine 
Which shake so much the human brain and breast 

Must end in languor; men must sleep like swine ; 
The happy lover and the welcome guest, 

Both sink at length into a swoon divine; 
Full of deep raptures and of bumpers, they 

Are sumewhat sick and sorry the next day. 
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